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OOD breeding is important, but good feeding is more important; 

more livestock are needed, but more feed and more feeding knowl- 
What an inconsistency it is that the 
South holds the world’s record in corn yields per acre, and yet every 


edge are even greater needs. 
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PROVIDE AN ABUNDANCE OF FEEDS AND KNOW HOW TO FEED THEM | 


and soy beans are especially valuable as hay-producers and, planted 
with corn, provide splendid grazing during the fall and early winter. 
Velvet beans, particularly in the lower two-thirds of the Cotton Belt, 
are one of the very best all round crops the dairyman or beef cattle 
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PASTURES ARE 


ESSENTIAL TO THE MOST PROFITABLE 


LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCTION 





year buys hundreds of millons of bushels of corn; that our climate is 
exceptionally favorable for the growth of hay crops, and yet we buy 


hay by the trainload. 


In beginning the business of dairying or beef cattle raising, wise in- 
; deed is the farmer who at the very outset grasps the fundamental 


truth that plenty of feed, plus a knowledge 
of how to use it, is of first importance. He 
must know that the best of pure-breds, 
under-fed or improperly fed, will be no bet- 
ter than scrubs,—not so good, in fact, as 
scrubs with plenty of feed. 

In planning for plenty of feed at all times, 
perhaps the permanent pasture should have 
first consideration. For either dairy or beef 
cattle, a first-class pasture, one where grasses 
and clovers grow in profusion, is indispens- 
able. In nearly all the South, Bermuda 
grass and lespedeza should be the basis of 
our pastures, supplemented by white and 
bur clover in most cases, and in some in- 
stances by other legumes or grasses particu- 
larly adapted to local conditions. 

Then comes the problem of meeting the 
need for concentrates and rough feeds for 
supplementing the pasturage and finishing 
the beef animals. For these purposes we 
have in cowpeas and velvet and soy beans 
three of the greatest of all crops. Cowpeas 


grower can raise, providing as they do heavy crops of nutritious beans 
that furnish grazing from fall well into the winter. 


The silo also is a dairy and beef cattle farm adjunct that must not be 


overlooked. 
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It enables us to provide a succulent fall and winter feed 
from materials that might otherwise largely be wasted. 


Dairymen 
and beef raisers who have tried the silo 
are practically unanimous in praising it, 
and agree that any man with ten or more 
head of cattle to winter should have one. 

Finally, no farmer has any business 
trying to make money with cattle, either 
dairy or beef, unless he has the type of 
mind that is willing, anxious, to go right 
down into the subject and learn every- 
thing possible about it,--about feeds and 
feeding, breeds and breeding, herd man- 
agement, keeping herd records, know- 
ing the animals that pay and those that 
don't. 

Livestock farming is a double-bar- 
relled problem, in that it calls not only 
for skill in animal husbandry, but skill 
as well in growing the crops to feed 
them. 

To the man who is willing to learn 
everything possible about these two 


phases of the business, it offers excep- 
tional opportunities. 
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They have the stamina, the strength and the endurance of blooded stock. 
Our long experience in tire making enables us to build Fisk Tires with a pedi- 
gree and get those qualities which stand for real dollar-for-dollar value to the 
man who buys them. Fisk Tires are pure-bred tires. 


Every user knows it and knows too that where your home dealer buys direct and is always sure 
there is no greater tire value on the market. of promptest attention to your wants. And when the 

, Branch is convenient you can go there any time, whether 
Buy at least one—compare the value you you use Fisk Tires or not, and make use of the only uni- 

get in Fisk with any other make of tire— form and complete Free Tire Service in the country. 
thousands of Fak buvem oenan to vee Fick There is no charge at any time except for supplies and 


actual repairs. Take the first opportunity to get ac- 
by making that dollar-for-dollar comparison, quainted with Fisk Service, Fisk Organization, Fisk 


and they are using Fisk today. Methods and Fisk Products. 


If you do not find a Fisk Branch in the partial list 
below that is convenient to where you live, write 
for complete list--there may be one nearer you. 


THE FISK RUBBER CoO. 


of N.Y 
General! Offices: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk Branches in Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga, 


Nashville, Greenville, Columbia, Raleigh, Charlotte, Roanoke, Richmond, Okla- 
homa City, The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, San Antonio and Dallas. 


** When you pay more than Fisk prices 
you pay for something that does not 
exist "—that’s something to remember 
when buying tires. 


A special feature of Fisk Tire Value is the 
policy of Free Service through Fisk Branches in 
more than 125 principal cities throughout the 
country. There are Fisk Branches in your State, 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere (E) 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








THE FEEDING PROBLEM 


More Feeds Produced More Econom- 
ically and Skillful Feeders Are the 
First Needs in Improving Our Live- 
stock Industry 


HE feeding problem is the most 
[ important in livestock produc- 
tion. And here in the South, 
the production of feeds is the most 
important of our feeding problems. 
In a recent article in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and many times pre- 
viously, we divided feeds into two 
or three classes and livestock and 
the work they do into similar classes 
to fit the classes of feeds. With these 
facts, any man can feed a balanced 
ration; in fact, the animals will feed 
themselves a balanced ration, if the 
feeds are placed before them; but no 
man can feed a balanced ration with- 
out the necessary variety of feeds. 
Nor can anyone feed an economicaé 
ration unless the feeds are produced 
economically. 


We Lack the Necessary Feeds 


E DO not feed balanced rations as 

a rule, but the cause is much less 
a matter of ignorance or lack of ap- 
preciation of its importance than a 
lack of the necessary feeds. It is 
true that we do not use the feeds we 
have to the best advantage, but the 
lack of suitable feeds in sufficient 
quantity is a much more serious mat- 
ter. For instance, we waste corn in 
feeding our horses and mules, since 
nine out of ten horses and mules on 
a full ration receive, say 14 pounds 
of corn, when 10 pounds of corn and 
2 pounds of cottonseed meal would 
make a better ration. The 4 pounds 
of corn taken out of the all-corn 
ration costs 10 or 11 cents, while the 
cottonseed meal added costs only 
about 4 cents. But the loss from 
this extravagant and inefficient feed- 
ing is far less than the loss from 


the inefficiency of our horses and 
mules resulting from _ insufficient 
feeds. Moreover, the loss in effi- 


ciency resulting from a failure to 
balance the ration, the increased cost 
of the improper ration and the lack 
of feeds all combined do not equal 
the losses resulting from the high 
cost of the feeds produced at home 
through inefficient farming. 

There is no greater mistake than 
the popular idea that livestock pro- 
duction may easily be made profit- 
able without rich soils. The most 
important of our feeding problems 
is the economical production of feed- 
ing stuffs. Feedstuffs are most eco- 
nomically produced on fertile soils, 
and, as a rule, only on such soils. 

But given an abundance of feed- 
ing stuffs economically produced, the 
feeding problem is not solved. Since 
a pound of grain, or other material 
which can be consumed by man, con- 
tains five to seven times as much 
human food value as the products 
which livestock can make of this 
material, it clearly follows that this 
grain should command a price for 
human food much higher than live- 
stock can pay for it. This is actually 
the condition which exists, and con- 
sequently the feeding problem at once 
becomes one of selecting the feeds 
which produce animal products most 
economically. 


Good Pastures of First Importance 


N CHEAP lands, the cheapest feed 
is furnished by pasturage. This 
being true, the feeding problem in 
the South is largely a grazing prob- 





lem. But as yet we have not started 
to make pastures, and by the same 
token have not yet started in live- 
stock production. On cheap lands, or 
where there is a large acreage of 
cheap lands or lands not profitable 
for cultivation, the essence of eco- 
nomical feeding consists in the pro- 
duction of livestock with a minimum 
of grains or high-priced concentrates 
and a maximum of grazing crops, 
rough forage and the residues of the 
grains and other marketable crops. 

Some grain or concentrate, even 
grains suitable for human food, may 
generally be fed profitably to good 
livestock, but this should be reduced 
to the minimum necessary to obtain 
the most economical results from 
the rough feeds on hand. In general, 
young animals, hogs and dairy cattle, 
will pay for a larger proportion of 
their feed from concentrates, simply 
because they are the most economical 
producers of human foods. For these 
reasons, namely, that some grains or 
concentrates are essential and their 
high cost makes it necessary that 
they be used efficiently, it follows 
that the first feeding problem has to 
do with the grains or concentrates. 
So far we have but one cheap con- 
centrate for livestock feeding in the 
South that is in general use. This is 
cottonseed meal and, because of its 
extremely high protein content and 
consequent lack of balance, its use is 
more or less limited for feeding cer- 
tain animals. Because cottonseed 
meal sometimes poisons some hogs 
and is thought to be unsuited to the 
feeding of young and breeding ani- 
mals in more than small quantities, 
the great feeding problem of the 
South is the production of some oth- 
er cheap concentrates, especially one 
supplying carbohydrates abundantly 
and cheaply. At once, corn suggests 
itself, but many, many years will 
come and go before corn will be eco- 
nomically produced in the South— 
certainly not until our soils become 
richer and our average yields are at 
least doubled. Indeed, even when our 
lands produce double their present 
yields, corn, being an excellent hu- 
man food, is likely to be too high- 
priced for the most economical live- 
stock feeding. 


But there is no lack of feeding 
stuffs in the South, except the one 
lack of a cheap concentrate rich in 
carbohydrates. So long, however, as 
this one defect exists it will be the 
problem of the feeder of livestock to 
as far as possible fill its place with a 
cheap carbohydrate roughage. If 
this roughage be succulent it will the 
better supply the purpose, hence, pas- 
turage, roots and silage must be ex- 
pected to supply this defect in our 
present feeding. 

While our great feeding problem 
today is the production of sufficient 
feeds and the next one the produc- 
tion of these feeds more economical- 
ly, we may as well admit that a lack 
of feeders who have either studied 
or practiced the art of feeding live- 


stock is a serious handicap in our 
livestock production. But serious 
though this is, the self-feeder has 


shown that the first problem is to 
supply sufficient cheap feeds, for the 
average animal can feed himself 
pretty well if furnished enough suit- 
able feeds. 

Southern farmers have a very im- 
portant lesson yet to fearn regarding 
efficient livestock feeding. They often 
ask how to feed this or that animal, 
not only asking what feeds but what 
quantities to feed. A man can no 





more be told how to feed than a boy 
can be told how to skate or ride a 
bicycle. He must do it to learn how. 
But he can learn much by the study 
of feeds and feeding as treated of in 
books which will help him tremen- 
dously in his practice, and, perhaps, 
the learning of these facts is, after 
all, our greatest feeding problem. 





Selecting a Feed for Mules 


READER has cottonseed meal 

containing 7 per cent ammonia, or 
a “cottonseed feed meal” containing 
4 per cent ammonia, and corn at 
$1.35 a bushel or oats at 80 cents a 
bushel. “Which is better ta mix with 
the cottonseed meal, or would it be 
better to mix both corn and oats with 
the cottonseed meal?” 

As to which, the 4 per cent feed meal 
or the 7 per cent meal should be 
used depends on the prices and pos- 
sibly to a small degree on the price 
of the hay used. 

The feed meal, analyzing 4 per cent 
ammonia, contains 3.294 per cent of 
nitrogen, or 20.6 per cent of protein. 

The cottonseed meal analyzing 7 
per cent ammonia contains 5.765 per 
cent of nitrogen, or 36 per cent of 
protein. If the 36 per cent cotton- 
seed meal costs $36 a ton, the feed 
meal containing 20.6 per cent protein 
is worth about $21 a ton. If hay is 
scarce and high-priced, the larger 
amount of hulls in the lower grade 
meal may be given some value, and 
in such case perhaps the feed meal 
may be worth say $22 a ton, when 
the 7 per cent meal, which is itself a 
low-grade cottonseed meal because 
of a large admixture of hulls, is 
worth $36 a ton. 


Oats at 80 cents a bushel of 32 
pounds, cost $50 a ton. Corn at $1.35 
a bushel of 56 pounds, cost $48.21 a 
ton. Some authorities estimate 4 
pounds of corn as equal to 5 pounds 
of oats for feeding. We usually es- 
timate 5 pounds of corn equal to 6 
pounds of oats for horse feeding. 
Either valuation makes corn much 
the cheaper feed, for at the prices 
quoted the corn its even cheaper 
pound for pound. If 5 pounds of corn 
is equal in feeding value to 6 pounds 
of oats, then when oats are selling 
for 80 cents a bushel of 32 pounds 
corn is worth $1.68 a bushel of 56 
pounds. in case the grain is fed, as 
is quite generally done in the South, 
the mules being allowed to eat out 
of a common trough, the oats will 
have a higher value, because there 
will be a smaller number affected 
with colic, when fed eats than when 
fed corn in this way. When corn is 
fed in this way and some mules are 
allowed to get too much, colic is 
quite common. If horses are fed in 
this way, the superiority of oats, be- 
cause less likely to cause colic, will 
be still more marked. 

If each animal is fed a stated al- 
lowance in individual feed boxes or 
stalls, we would not think of using 
oats at the prices quoted. 

If 7 per cent meal, 36 per cent of 
protein, is used, and this will almost 
certainly be the cheaper, we would 
use five parts by weight of corn to 
one part of cottonseed meal. If the 
feed meal containing about 20 per 
cent of protein is used, about three 
parts of corn to one part of this 
meal may be used. If the hay used is 
grass, this amount or a little more 
cottonseed meal should be used; but 
if the hay is a legume, then less cot- 
tonseed meal should probably be us- 
ed. One pound of hay and from 1% 
to 1%4 pounds of grain should usually 
be fed daily to hard working mules 
for every 100 pounds of their weight. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful }ines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 


and Double Profits.”’ 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 














HE United States is at war with 

a powerful union of Central Euro- 
pean nations and-may at any time 
have further trouble on the Mexican 
border. 

We have one outstanding duty to 
the nations which are already fight- 
ing our European enemy. That duty 
is to furnish food supplies. The South 
does not feed herself, much less raise 
a surplus for our allies. Many other 
sections do not feed themselves, but 
the South is the only large section of 
this country which does not now 
feed itself that can reasonably be ex- 
pected to increase her food crops suf- 
ficient to meet her own needs. We 
could not only do this, but much 
more, if we were forced to it or real- 
ized the necessity for doing so. That 
necessity now exists, even though 
few will appreciate the real situation 
until an actual shortage of food sup- 
plies exists. 

The South should not feed a bushel 
of corn or a pound of any human 
food to livestock that can be saved 
by substituting some other product 
not eaten by man. The hog requires 
five pounds of corn to make one 
pound of growth or one pound of live 
weight. A bushel of corn contains 
five times as much human food as a 
pig can make out of it, and about 
seven times as much as a steer can 
make out of it. 

What relation has this to pastures? 
A very important one, for every acre 
in pasture will save grain or release 
it for human food. In fact, we should 
first aim to put enough land in graz- 
ing crops to supply all the animals we 
have or can get the largest possible 
proportion of their feed. Sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans 
and pastures with a little cottonseed 
meal and corn will feed the hogs. The 
amount of corn used can be reduced 
to the small amount necessary for 
hardening the flesh just before they 
are slaughtered—three or four weeks, 

Moreover, a dairy cow—the most 
economical animal producer of hu- 
man food—can be most economically 
maintained on pasture. Pasturage 
and cotton seed meal, neither eaten 
by man, will furnish the most eco- 
nomical method of feeding a dairy 
cow. At least, only the very best of 
dairy cows will pay for more. 

Beyond any doubt, millions of dol- 
lars worth of human food products 
can be saved during the coming year 
by the South giving attention to the 
making of pastures and the growing 
of forage crops for our livestock. 
And the grains thus saved can be re- 
leased for feeding our armies and the 
armies that are fighting our battles. 
Is it not a patriotic duty we owe our- 
selves, our Southland and the nation 
to do at least this to feed those sacri- 
ficing their lives in the trenches for 
our safety? 


Feed every animal possible as 
largely as possible on grazing and 
rough ferage crops and save the 


grains for man. 





ITH hogs reaching near the $16 

a hundred mark on the large mar- 
kets it is announced that there were 
on April 1 2.9 per cent less brood 
sows in the United States than in 
1916 and 1.3 per cent than in 1915. The 
lesson is that the pigs from the sows 
now on the farms of the South will 
bring a big price if properly fed and 
cared for. Now is the time to plant 
the crops for fattening these pigs 
next fall. 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Out for Suckers 


S USUAL every spring, the suck- 

er hunters have started the sale ot 
another plant through traveling 
agents. The “Chicasaw lima bean” 
seems to be gathering in the sheck- 
els for the exploiters. Then, after 
they have bitten, the farmers begin 
to write for help. 

This bean is not a lima bean in any 
respect except that it is a big white 
bean. Its true name is Canavalia en- 
siformis, and it has received | the 
name of Jack bean. It is a bush bean 
that makes large sword-shaped pods, 
as its name indicates. It has been 
grown all over the South for gen- 
erations as a curiosity, because of its 
great pods. Investigation has shown 
that it has little value as food for 
inan or beast, and some consider it 
to some extent poisonous. The fak- 
ers have been very busy, and the 
suckers plentiful. Some have paid 
as high as $5 a quart for the things, 
while others have gotten them as 
low as $1 a quart; in fact, I hear of 
one party who offers them at $5 a 
peck, Evidently some one got hold 
of the plant, and finding that it 
makes such great pods or pretty 
white beans, concluded at once that 
he had something new, and when a 
traveling agent comes around with 
the’ pretty beans and tells wonder- 
ful tales of its great productiveness, 
the suckers bite at once, and are 
sure that they have something “to 
take the place of cotton.” 

But they have gotten hold only of 
the bush white one. There is anoth- 
er species with the same great pods 
and more of them, and the 
large seed, but of a deep pink color. 
It will climb 25 feet or more, and I 
use it as an annual climber where 
one is needed, for it will grow al- 
most as fast as the kudzu. The fak- 
ers should have gotten this one, for 
it beats the bush white one far away. 
One farmer writes that he invested 
in the jack pot to the extent, of $25, 
He is the sort the fakers like. If the 
buyers had sent me samples of the 
beans before they invested in them 
I would have been glad to have told 
them all about the plants, but they 
never asked for help till after they 
had bitten. 

Whenever an agent comes around 
offering some new seed, set him down 
at once as a fraud, for new seed of 
value are not introduced in that 
way, but are brought out by firms 
of reputation who know what they 
are offering and its value. It is use- 
less to try to protect farmers from 
frauds if they bite at the first of- 
ers, and then ask what it is they 
have bitten at. 

My collection of letters asking 
about the Chicasaw lima bean is full 
enough. I have said there is no such 
lima bean, and I repeat it that the 
thing being sold under that name is 
in no respect a lima bean nor akin 
to the true limas, and it is not fit food 
for man or beast. 





Plants Stuff for the Bugs to Eat 
“Por the past three years I have 


not been able to raise any cab- 
bage on account of the green worms, 
the eggs of which are laid by the 
white butterfly. I have not been able 
to raise squashes on account of some 
kind of a boring worm which bores 
into the vines near the roots. My 
squashes are also destroyed by a bug 
which we call the “conch” bug, 
which lays its eggs by the thousand 
on the under side of the leaves and 
cause them to wilt and dry up. 
Would certainly appreciate your ad- 
vice as toa remedy for these in- 
sects and also how to destroy the 
potato bugs.” 
And you have let them eat your 


same. 


crops for three years when every 
year there have been published di- 
rections for spraying against insects. 
Spray the cabbage to destroy the 
green caterpillars with 1 pound of 
lead arsenate in 30 gallons of water. 
There will be no damage to the cab- 
bage heads, as they form from the 
inner bud and the poison only af- 
fects the outer leaves. I have found 
that dousing the plants with the soap- 
suds from the weekly family wash is 
also a good thing, and will help the 
plants too. If you rake up and burn 
the dead and dried squash vines you 
can do a great deal towards destroy- 
ing the borers, and the squash bug 
you can destroy with the lead arsen- 
ate spray. But spray before they 
have covered the whole plant. Use 
the lead arsenate spray for the pota- 
to beetles, starting as soon as the 
plants are six inches high and re- 
peating after every rain. For the 
potato it is best to use the poison in 
connection with Bordeaux mixture, 
as the Bordeaux should be used to 
ward off the early and late blights, 
and by mixing 4 pounds of the lead 
arsenate in 50 gallons of the Bor- 
deaux mixture you can fight insects 
and fungus at same time. 





Acid Phosphate and Potash 


ss] HAVE been told that broadcast- 
ing acid phosphate on the land 
will release potash which may be in- 
soluble in the soil. I have read that 
lime will have this effect, but have 
never heard that acid phosphate 
would, Please give me your ideas 
on this point, and also give me the 
analysis of poultry manure, and what 
do you think of mixing 2000 pounds 
of 8-2-2 fertilizer with 100 pounds of 
poultry manure for tobacco?” 

It is claimed that both the car- 
bonate and the sulphate of lime will 
have some effect in releasing potash, 
but usually it takes the burnt and 
somewhat caustic lime to have much 
effect. But the sulphate of lime or 
plaster does have some effect, and as 
every ton of acid phosphate carries 
about 600 pounds of this the applica- 
tion of acid phosphate will have 
some effect in the release of potash 
in the soil, 


The Judas Tree 


SIN THE Woman's’ Department 

the advice is given to plant the 
Judas tree. We have just moved 
here from Pennsylvania and are not 
well acquainted with the native 
shrubs, and have asked several per- 
sons but no one seems to know what 
the Judas tree is, or where it may be 
had. I understand that it grows wild 
in the woods. How can I distin- 
guish it? How can holly bushes be 
transplanted. I want to plant corn 
four by four feet, two grains in a 
hill to work both ways. But the 
farmers here say that it will not do. 
Please advise me.” 

The Judas tree is common in the 
forests from New York to Louisiana. 
Botanically our species is Cercis 
Canadense, and is often called red 
bud. There is another species pecu- 
liar to Europe and also a Japanese 
species which has larger flowers than 
ours. It is a shrub or small tree and 
is covered with rosy purple flowers 
in spring. The flowers have an agree- 
able acid taste and are much used by 
the French in salads. There is no 
difficulty in transplanting hollies in 
the spring if every leaf is pulled off. 
Broad-leaved evergreens should al- 
ways have their leaves removed, as 
if left on the evaporation will ex- 
haust the plant before the roots can 
get hold. On a perfectly level piece 
of bottom land you might plant corn 
and work it both ways, but on our 
rolling uplands it is essential that the 
rows for hoed crops run on the level 
contour of the hills. Cultivating 
straight up and down hill in these 
non-glaciated soils will make a gully 
between each two rows. The glaciat- 
ed clays of the North do not wash 
so easily and you must study focal 
conditions. 





Palms in Boxes 


sty HAVE bought some palms, Ken- 

tias and Arecas, and they do not 
seem to be doing well. What kind of 
soil do they need, and what care 
as to foliage? How much moisture 
do they require? Are they easily 
killed by cold. Can they be kept in 
an unheated room in South Caro- 
lina?” 

There is a wonderful host of species 
in the palm family. Some are quite 
hardy, like our native palmetto and 
some others, while some are very 
tender. The Kentias, both Foster- 
iana and Blemoreana, are compara- 
tively hardy species from Australia. 





ment of Agriculture. 


sent you promptly. 

No. 

206—Milk Fever and its Treatment. 

298—Food Value of Corn and Corn Pro- 
ducts, 

3818—Cow peas. 

339—Alfalfa. 

350—Dehorning Cattle. 

361—Tuberculin Test for Cattle for Tu- 
berculosis. 

355—A Successful 
Farr. 

363—Use of Milk as Food. 

382—Adulteration of Forage Piant Seeds. 

413—Care of Milk and Its Use in the 
tome, 

480—Methods of Disinfecting Stables 

481—-Concrete Construction on the Live- 
stock Farm. 


Poultry and Dairy 





490-—Bacteria in Milk, 

498—Hxterminating the Texas Fever 
Tick. 

509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region 

540—Stable Fly. 

541—-Farm .Buttermaking. 

724—-Feeding of Grain Sorghums to Live- 
stock. 

569—Texas Fever Tick, 


Name 


Address 





FREE “FARMERS’ BULLETINS” FOR DAIRYMEN AND STOCK 
RAISERS 


ERE are some valuable “Farmers’ Bulletins” on dairying and stock 
H raising offered free to our readers by the United States Depart- 
Put an “X” opposite the names of those you 
wish, sign your name and address, cut out the list, and mail to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,—or to 
your United States Senator or Congressman—and the bulletins will be 


Gentlemen:—Please send me the free “Farmers’ Bulletins” marked 
with an “X” in the above list to the following address and greatly oblige: 


No, 

578—Handling and Feeding Silage 

580—Beef Production in the South. 

588—Econemical Cattle Feeding in the 
Corn Belt. 

589—Home-made Silos. 

602—Clean Milk: Production and Hand- 
ling. 

603—Arsenical Cattle Dips. 

608—Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk 
and Cream, 

612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 

189—Eradication of Cattle Tick Necessary 
for Profitable Dairying. 

655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef 


Cattle. 
666—Foot and Mouth Disease. 
687—Eradication of Ferns from Pasture 


Lands in the Eastern United States. 
689—Plan for a Small Dairy House 
718—Coéperative Livestock Shipping As- 

sociations. 
720—Prevention of Losses of Stock from 

Poisonous Plants. 
48—The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

48—A Simple Steam Sterilizer for Dairy 

Utensils. 


an 
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The Arecas are East Indian palms and 
are very tender. The Kentias may 
possibly thrive in an unheated room 
in South Carolina, provided it does 
not actually freeze, but the Areca 
would die in less than 60 degrees 


heat. The best soil for palms is a 
good fertile loam, but no manure 
should be put in contact with the 
roots. They do not like to have their 


roots disturbed often and it is bet- 
ter to give a little liquid fertilizer 
occasionally rather than shift a 
larger pot. 


Ground Rock Phosphate 


$6 A FLORIDA phosphate company 

has had an agent here. We do not 
know anything about their phos- 
phate and would like for you to ad- 
vise us whether it is any good or not. 
They say it is madé from high-grade 
rock guaranteed to show not less 
than 32’per cent phosphoric acid on 
a dry basis.” 

As I recently stated, a very exten- 
sive correspondence with the ex- 
periment stations all over the coun- 
try has brought the unanimous reply 
that the raw ground phosphate rock 
cannot under any conditions be as 
profitably used as acid phosphate. 
Rock that has 32 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid would make a 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. The raw rock will 
become more quickly available when 
mixed with stable manure or with a 
heavy growth of clover or peas turn- 
ed under. But used as a fertilizer 
on thin land it will be a year or two 
before it shows any good effect. Bet- 
ter buy acid phosphate. 








Ammonia and Nitrogen 


sty HAVE bought some nitrate of 

soda to be 18 per cent ammonia 
and it is tagged 14.80 nitrogen. How 
is ammonia equal to nitrogen?” 

All the bother comes from fertiliz- 
er dealers always putting the nitro- 
gen on their sacks as ammonia. Now 
there is not a particle of ammonia 
in nitrate of soda. It is simply a 
salt of nitrogen. A sample tagged 
14.80 per cent nitrogen if reduced to 
terms of ammonia would be equal to 
17.96720 per cent ammonia. But the 
law should compel dealers to state 
the exact percentage of nitrogen in a 
fertilizer and not ammonia. In cotton- 
seed meal there is organic nitrogen, 
but no ammonia at all until the pro- 
cess of nitrification begins in the 
soil, and then the first result is the 
formation of ammonia. Ammonia is 
about 85 per cent nitrogen. 





They Are Not Ferns 


SNRTHEN is the best time to re- 

pot ferns? I have two, the As- 
paragus plumosa and Asparagus 
sprengeri?” 

Your plants are not ferns nor any 
akin to a fern. In fact, strange as 
it may seem, they belong to the lily 
family, and are just as true Aspara- 
guses as our common asparagus. Any 
rich soil suits them, and if grown in 
pots they can be shifted to larger 
ones at any time. I plant them out 
in the border in summer, as they are 
grown only for cutting the green for 
the vases of flowers and take them up 
in fall and pot them in fresh soil for 
the winter growth. They do very 
nicely planted in the porch boxes. 





Growing Sunflowers 


sy WOULD like to have informa- 

tion in regard to sowing sunflow- 
ers. What is the best market for 
them and what is the prospect for 
making a profit?” 

Sunflowers can be planted and 
grown very much in the same way 
that corn is grown. The Mammoth 
Russian is the variety grown for 
chicken feed. To what extent there 
is a demand for the seed I do not 
know. J. Bolgiano and Sons, Balti- 


more, Md., deal targely in chicken 
feed and can probably tell you what 
sunflowers are worth. 
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pris special radiator—ten times more effi- 
cient than the radiator of the Ford—guaran- 
tees perfect cooling—without this installation ne 
omer motor can work eatisfactorily a3 a 
ractor. 


2 Front end of Smith Form-a-Tractor freme fast- — 

ens to front axle of Ford—a feature of strength and conveni- 

ence not duplicated in any other construction. 

3 Smith Form-a-Tractor frame extends full length of Ford frame, 
reinforcing it and leaving no part of the tractor attached to 

the Ford when used as a pleasure car. 

4 Three rows of conical lugs—twenty-seven to each wheel—give 
unusual efficiency in soft soil—distinctive Smith Form-a- 

Tractor construction, ; 


S mith forma‘hactor 


Guaranteed To Do the Work of Four Big Horses 


CO eae with any Ford touring car or roadster to make a fully guaranteed 





tractor, duplicating, in amount of work it will do, the highest priced, biggest 
tractors you can buy, and giving you the most efficient tractor construction that you can get. 


Fifteen minutes will change your Ford to tractor, and it takes only fifteen minutes to make the change back again. The 
tractor construction is complete and leaves nothing attached to the Ford with the exception of the new special Smith Form-a- 
Tractor Radiator and the patented Force Feed Oiling System. 
Back your Ford over the Smith Form-a-Tractor frame—jack up the rear axle—pull off the Ford rear wheels—replace them 
with the Smith Form-a-Tractor roller driving pinions—connect up the Smith Form-a-Tractor axle to the Ford axle with special 
clamps—clamp the front end of the Smith Form-a-Tractor frame to the front axle of the Ford frame, and the conversion is 
complete. All the work is done by the Smith Form-a-Tractor attachment. The tractor wheels push the Ford ahead and pull 
the farm implements from the rear. You do not deface your Ford in any way. You do not injure its wonderful ability, but 
merely utilize its low cost of operation to give the cheapest form of doing farm work. 
Use Smith Form-a-Tractor now for 
Plowing Spreading Manure Cultivating 
Puiling Trees Smoothing 





on the hottest days you can plow at the rate of seven 
Crushing Clods acres a day with absolute certainty, where horses can 


Grubbing Pulling ‘Binders | plow 4 acres, with the constant fear that they 


Pact:ing 


i Hoisting Hay Drilling Roiling Pulling Stones will drop dead in the harness from excessive heat. 
Disking Hay loading Irrigating Spraying Ditch Digging The patented Force Feed Oiling System guarantees 











Dragging Stretching Wire Loading Logs Grading 
Leveling Pulling Diggers Poliing Stumps 
and any other farm work that you have been doing with horses. 


50,000 This Year 


Hauling Crops perfect iubrication—freedom from burned out bearings, 
scored pistons, These two features are absolutely 


essential to proper tractor operation. 


The tractor wheels are exceptionally wide, equipped 
with strong, durable lugs for service in soft soil, the 


20,000 Smith Form-a-Tractors are now being built, even 
before this announcement. 


mii , : 50,000 will be sold this year, 
















} Form-a- Smith Form-a-Tractors will cut the cost of doing farm 
Tractor drilling work from 40% to 70% on any farm in the country, 
—four horse worke~> large or smail. 


Use Smith Form-a-Tractor for your farm work—Smith / 
Form-n-Truck for your farm hauling, and all the waste- 
ful expense of horses is eliminated. 


Wonderful Design 


In quality — workmanship — design — materials~Smith 


roller pinions meshing with the bull ring gear of the 
tractor wheels, are made of nickel steel, heat treated, 


The tractor axle is back of the Ford axle, The 
driving power of the pinions is exerted, downward, 
keeping strain away from the Ford and giving utmost 
efficiency. 


Remarkable Power 


Eleven-to-one gear reduction through the use of the 
Smith Form-a-Tractor rciler driving pinion gives won- 
derful working power. Two and one-half miles an hour 
in plowing, binding, drilling and all other farm work— 
eleven times the pulling power of the Ford, 








orm-a-Tractor gives you tremendous value. 
The special cellular type radiator, ten times as efficient 
as the regular Ford radiator, guarantees perfect cooling 
in all kinds of work, under all weather conditions. Even 














Smith Form-a-Tractor will start and work continuously, 
hauling a 23-inch gang plow or doing any other four- 
horse work, and do it all on high gear. We absolutely 
guarantee this amazing feature of performance. 


Deliveries Now 


You need your Smith Form-a-Tractor now, when you are busiest in the field, doing your hardest work. 
We can take care of your demands. Our big, complete dealer organization covering every section of the 
Yarming territory is ready to supply your demands immediately. 


You can order from our dealer in the morning and have your Smith Form-a-Tractor at work, radiator 



















installed, oiling system in, and the tractor itself ready for work in the afternoon of the same day. The Prog. F. 

first 12 hours you work Smith Form-a-Tractor will show you just whata tremendous saving it will 4-21-17 

 P make for you in your farm work, SMITH 
nm? y If you cannot get in touch with a dealer quickly enough, send us the coupon. Accompany it with a FORM-A- 


deposit of $10 and we will ship your Smith Form-a-Tractor immediately, subject to payment of 
four horse work sight draft attached to billoflading. Whatever you do, get Smith Form-a-Tractor working in 


your fields just as quickly as possible. P e Pretag 
SMITH FORM-A-TRACTOR Ln 


oN ¢ » Michigan Avenue and 16th St., Chicago appli 


DEALERS WIRE! z.. operating a farm of....... 
Get full details of the Smith 
‘orm-a-J ractor dealership, 

Make applieation by wire, 
One_day now is worth 
ten days amonth from 
now. Thig is the big 
selling season. Get 
in_ line on the 
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Does Its Work for Little Money 


YHEN buying an engine for any farm job 
you can’t beat the Mogul engine for 
economy—no matter where you look or what 
price you pay. A Mogul gives you steady power at 
the lowest cost per day or per year of service —any 


way yo 


u figure it. 


It works on the cheapest engine 


fuel you can buy, common coal oil. It uses only 


just enough fuel to carry the load. It starts and 
runs on magneto—no batteries to buy or renew. 
Its oiler takes care of every bearing, and never forgets. It 
is as near automatic as an engine can be made and it handles 


all kinds 


of engine work. 


The Mogul is made to do its work for little money— 


less than any cheap engine. 
three cheap engines, 


a Mogul 


engine in any size from 1 to 50-H. P. 


Then, it will outlast two or 
If you want steady reliable power 
at the lowest possible cost—and, of course, you d 


o— buy 


If you don’t 


know the local dealer who sells Mogul engines, write to us, 
We'll tell you where to find him and we’ll send you our ene 


gine boo 


ks, 


International Harvester Company of America 


ad neorpo rated) 


CHICAGO ‘ 


Champion 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee 





Osborne 





US A 


Plano 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. 
Make a special club on any papers you may Gi, 


wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s ali 
attended to. 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARM 


We will gladly 
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fin our Farmers’ Exchange. Box 163 


CENTS A ROD for 

@ %-inch Hog Fence, 

f 24%c. arod for 47-in. 
eit. styles Farm, Poultryand Lawn 
3 f ‘ences. Low prices Barbed Wire, «4 
J FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. < 
Remember that if what you want to buy | [tet 7-Seld on 30 days FREE TRIAL. “ 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, i 


Write for free catalog now. 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 3-374 
MORTON, ILLS. — 


FENCE 


Ga 
i 













Dwar a RARaaRea FY 


ARCADIAN 


ORIEOD AND GROUND 





has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 





RE you buying feed for your stock? M.S. Booth, 


Kennesaw, Ga., buys no more since he began top- 


dressing hiscorn with ARCADIAN Sulphateof Ammonia. 


Six weeks after planting last year, Mr. Booth measured 
off two acre-plots in the field and applied 150 pounds 
of ARCADIAN to one of them. At harvesting, that plot 
gave him 26 bushels of corn while the other, unfertilized, 
made only 9 %. The difference paid for the ARCADIAN 
and gave him $8.00 beside. 


Why not make profits like that yourself > 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that 


Especially 


kiln-dried and ground to put it in splendid mechanical condition. Ammonia 


25 } 


Athens 
Ga. 


SO 
fe 


guaranteed, 


ASH YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 











The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ARE YOU FEEDING TICKS? 


If So, Ten to One Your Business Is Losing You Money—Mr. 
Carpenter Tells Us What Ticks Are Costing the South, and 


Proves His Statement 


By C. 0. 


HE Texas fever tick is either di- 

rectly responsible for or con- 

tributory to every condition 

that lowers the profit of dairying and 
beef cattle farming in the South. 

_ All farming 
should be looked 
upon as a_ busi- 
ness, livestock 
farming especial- 
ly, because it adds 
anadditional prof- 
it or loss possibil- 
ity through the 
marketing of feed 

a crops through the 
MR. CARPENTER cow or steer. No 
‘business can be successful that per- 
mits the drain upon its profits that 
the tick causes, and the eradication 
of the cattle tick has always resulted 
in an improvement in dairying and 
beef production. 

The first lesson that our Southern 
dairy and beef producers must learn 
is that they cannot expect their best 
profit unless they produce home- 
grown feeds, and that these when 
properly balanced will produce either 
milk or beef more profitably than 
purchased feed or home-grown feed 
fed without judgment. 

The tick, because it has discourag- 
ed the ownership of all good cattle, 
has kept Southern farmers from real- 
izing the value of right feeding. The 
result is an annual waste of millions, 
through loss of revenue sent to other 
states, improper feeding, the cost of 
feed for animals that cannot use suf- 
ficient feed over their body require- 
ments, and the waste necessary to 
the attempt to make animals profita- 
ble while supporting ticks or under- 
going tick fever. 


Two Hundred Pounds of Blood to 
Ticks 


OW a dairy cow or a beef steer 

demands that a certain amount of 
feed be available to maintain life. 
When the animal is unhealthy or suf- 
fering a drain on its life through loss 
of blood, this food must be increased 
in proportion to the drain. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated that a cow 
or steer heavily infested with ticks 
will lose as much as 200 pounds of 
blood in a year to the ticks. This 
blood, which should help to maintain 
the cow and aid in the production of 
milk goes to the tick, and the feed 
necessary to produce 200 pounds of 
blood is really fed to the cattle ticks. 
While this is not lost all at one time, 
the farmer is failing to receive a re- 
turn for the feed the cow consumes. 

In the case of the Mississippi steer 
which gained 385 pounds in weight 
during two months while kept from 
ticks, the owner of the steer was 
wasting the feed that would make 385 
pounds of beef. This beef at 5 cents 
a pound was worth $19.25, and the 
feed fed the steer during two months 
when ticky should have returned its 
owner $19.25 more than it did. The 
$19.25 was as surely lost as it would 
have been had it been taken directly 
from the farmers’ pocket. And $19.25 
did not represent what might have 
been the owner’s loss, for a fat steer 
is worth pound for pound more than 
a thin one. One cent a pound for the 
other 730 pounds of the steer’s weight 
would add $7.30 to the loss the owner 
might have suffered. 

In an experiment with dairy cows 
in Florida it was proved that at the 
close of a five-months period the 
cows lightly infested with ticks were 
producing 18.6 per cent, or 1% pints, 
less milk than those free of ticks, and 
those heavily infested with ticks 
were producing 42.4 per cent, or 2 


quarts, less than those tick-free. It 





| was also found that the cattle heavily 


| infested 
| while 


lost 93 pounds in weight, 

those tick free gained 44.2 

pounds, both lots being fed alike. 
From this experiment Mr. J. H. Mc- 








Carpenter 


Clain, of the Dairy Division, con- 
cludes in Bulletin Number 639 that a 
dairyman with 20 cows producing 8 
quarts of milk each per day would 
lose $1.50 a day if the cows become 
lightly infested, and $3.40 per day if 
heavily infested. Any Southern dairy 
farmer can apply this rule to his own 
herd. 

There are two other easily tracea- 
ble losses due to the ticks. Each 
year the loss due to death from tick 
fever amounts to over $30,000,000. The 
loss in quality values is estimated at 
from $5 to $12 per head, conservative- 
ly $120,000,000. Livestock shippers in 
Johnson County, Arkansas, which 
eradicated the tick the past summer, 
estimate that every car load of cattle 
shipped out of the county has in- 
creased in value over $200, due to tick 
eradication alone. 

The Texas fever tick is responsible 
for the Southern scrub, a poor pro- 
ducer of either beef or milk, one 
which with the tick cannot consume 
sufficient food to make a truly profit- 
able growth, or give profitable milk. 

All over the South dairymen are 
milking 10 and 12-pound cows that 
are absolutely unable ‘to give their 
owners a profit. Southern dairymen 
will for the most part be forced to 
continue to milk such cows, until the 
tick is eradicated, because they can 
get none better. These scrubs con- 
sume almost as much food for bodily 
maintenance as would better produc- 
ers, and the profit to the dairy man 
lies in the amount of food that can be 
turned into milk, as the profit for the 
beef man comes from the food turned 
into beef. 

The South has always had the ad- 
vantage of cheaply produced feeds. 
Today the South furnishes a high- 
priced market for beef or milk. The 
two together would give the South- 
ern farmer a good profit. But the 
ticks are keping those in ticky terri- 
tory from taking that profit and 
the additional one from soils supplied 
with humus. 


ALS 
‘POSTUM| 
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Scientific facts prove 
the drug, caffeine, in 
coffee is harmful to 


many, while the pure 
food-drink— 


POSTUM 


is not only free from 
drugs, but is economical, 
delicious and nourishing. 


Made of wheat anda 
bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, Postum is highly 
recommended by phy- 
sicians for those with 
whom coffee disagrees. 


Postum is especially 
suitable for children. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers, 








Reme 
Is not 


mber that if what you want to buy 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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About Genius 
and Gins 


IDDELL GINS have been brought pretty close to per- 
fection. For simplicity—for the quantity of their 
output—for ease of operation, they are the Gins 

beyond compare. 


40 years ago the company that makes them was established 
by W. J. F. Liddell. He was a genius, if genius be the ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains. He associated with him 
men talented in mechanics. He multiplied his ability by 
the ability of scores of others. 


No mute marble need mark his memory. A thousand 
Gins sing a more eloquent tribute to this man. 


His successors have built enough outfits to gin the entire 
cotton crop of North Carolina and a part of South Caro- 
lina. More than 6,000 cotton presses have been built, 
and an equal number of engines. 


You will find many improvements mark ‘‘Liddell’’ Gins, 
because of this wealth of experience. 


Each year unfolds new ideas to men who think and dream 








The Liddell plant is one of the largest in 
the South. Unlike most manufacturers, we 
not only make Gins, but also the engines 
that run them. We manufacture pulleys 
and shafting. We build the “Heavy Duty” 
balanced valve type engine, and high speed 
automatics. 


Such work requires master mechanics. A 
Gin built by such men is far different from 
Gins built where ordinary labor suffices. 


They contain a myriad refinements in con- 
struction. Embodied in them are the ad- 
vantages that every ginner seeks. 


Here are six of the conspicuous improve- 
ments made in the last few years. Wide im- 
itation of them is a tribute to their worth, 


The Angle Drive 


We produce the independent drive for saw 
and brush for the regular two-story outfits. 
We call it the “Angle Drive”. For the belts 
are run off to the line shaft on the floor 
below at an easy angle. They disappear 
through the floor at the Gin, and connect 
with the line shaft along the wall. This 
leaves the lower floor practically clear for 
the use of the operators, and for the stor- 
ing of bagging and ties. 


BOX 1-P 





Our Feeder Drive 


Our Feeder Drive dispenses with all cog 
gears, walking beams and _ complicated 
methods of adjustment. We substitute for 
them a slow-running worm drive. It has 
few working parts. They run in oil in an 
enclosed case. Dust and dirt are excluded. 
They have the simplest devices for starting 
—stopping—regulating. 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 


An exclusive Liddell feature is the Belt 
Driven Roll Carrier, or stirrer. It prevents 
the breaking of the roll. It allows ginning 
to begin before the roll is formed. All cot- 
ton in the roll box can be ginned out clean 
if desired. The sample is greatly improved 
by running a looser roll. It is impossible 
to do this with any Gin not so equipped. 


No Mixing of Seed 


We have a special device that prevents the 
mixing of seed of one bale with that of an- 
other. This is a valuable feature. It re- 
quires no appreciable difference in power 
to operate, and adds little to first cost. 


Huller and 12” Gins 


The Liddell 12-inch and double-rib Huller 
Gins are made with many new advantages 
in construction. We build a solid cast iron 
frame for supporting the moving parts. 


of Gins. Each advance makes for other new innova- 
tions. More improvements have been made in the last 
five years than in the twenty years that went before. 





Metal breasts are substituted for wood. All 
Gins are equipped with ring oiling journal 
boxes. These are protected at both ends 
from dust and dirt. We also build them 
with ball bearings, similarly protected. 


Spiral Seed Elevator 


A leading engineer remarked that this ma- 
chine represents a greater improvement 
than many of our competitors have made 
in fifteen years. It is an improved machine 
for elevating seed, used chiefly in one-story 
Gins. A Spiral Steel Conveyor is used in- 
stead of the old clumsy unsubstantial buck- 
et elevator. The bucket elevator has nearly 
40 parts. Many of them such as the cups 
and belts, are flimsy—subject to wear and 
tear. This machine has but eight parts— 
durable and substantial. 


It shows but one upright pipe. Seed may 
be carried in four different directions and 
up any angle desired. It will drive the 
horizontal conveyor leading to seed houses 
and seed bins. 


Our Service Department 


We maintain a service department of en- 
gineers who will gladly help you with your 
problems, from designing Gin houses to in- 
stalling the machine. Our new catalog, 
showing many of these improvements, will 
be sent upon request, and plans and esti- 
mates furnished. 


LIDDELL COMPANY : 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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| Dairy and Beef Cattle Experiences 


FIVE THINGS I HAVE LEARNED 2 Pastsrs., Provides generous oe) 
IN FIVE YEARS OF DAIRYING 








1 1 
the knotty 


cow gets her share. Go over the 

(First Prize Letter) 3. It Pays to Use Only a Prepotent 
Sire to Grade Up the Herd.—The bull 

We had three cows in our herd the i 

past year, valued at $100 each, that which the dairyman has to deal. The 
average young male is an unknown 

day when fresh. These returned a 

handsome profit on the investment. avoid taking chances on him. We 
bought the best native cows we could 

gallons, valued at $60 to $75. On these buy and purchased a pure-bred sire 

the margin of profit was much small- to head the herd, and after several 

are 

worth more. his get were little better than those 
2. It Pays to Take Good Care of with which we started. But -proved 

lighted and ventilated barn divided solution is where several dairymen 

into two sections. One part is used can club together and purchase a 

the other is kept well bedded where transmit his good qualities. 

the cows are turned loose when not 4. It Pays to Produce Only a First- 





class Dairy Product—There is al- 
ways a demand for the best that the 
market affords. We strive to pro- 
duce clean, wholesome milk by hav- 
ing clean cows in a clean stable, and 
by the use of clean and sterilized 
utensils. We use a modern cooler to 
cool the milk immediately after milk- 


ing. We sterilize by placing all uten- 
sils in a large, covered, galvanized 
tank, set over a fire, in which there 


is about two inches of water which 
is kept at the boiling point for half 
an hour. We regard this as the most 
vital factor in the production of a 
good dairy product. 

5. If Pays to Bid for the Best Mar- 
ket.—After shipping milk several 
years to a distant city, we found a 
nearer market at a 50 per cent bet- 
ter price. 

LAUREN DILLON. 

Bedford, Va. 





Our book, ‘“‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the bol) «eevil. You can get 
it together with a yea:’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 











cows with comb and brush daily. 

| . IT Pays to Keep Only Good Cows. 

problem is most with 
gave six to seven gallons of milk per 

quantity, and the wise dairyman will 
We had others that gave four to five 

er. Good cows cost more but years of anxious waiting found that 
Them.—We have a clean, dry, well sires come high. The only practical 
exclusively as a place for milking, bull that has proved his ability to 
Fair List Prices Ate 





= Fair Treatment =y 
Underwritten by GOODRICH 
+, 2 +> 
Good Faith 

. The Fair Treatment Guarantee— S 
the pledged good faith of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company—takes the slightest Oh, 
shadow of a risk off Goodrich Black Safety 9 , 

Tread Tires. y 4 
You must get full value service 
from a Goodrich tire, or Goodrich wants it 

A back forthwith. 4 


Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT steps 

up and squares the debt of that tire—squares it 

gladly and generously with a liberal adjustment, 
4 bound to satisfy you. 


For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s debt 
of honor an obligation of tire service, worthy of the 
best fabric tire made. 


There are no conditions, no catch words to Good- 
rich’s world wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich 
Y ANY Goodrich tire you 


believe owes you anything.’”’ 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Where You See This Sign 


A Goodrich Tires are Stocked 


Sar. 
TRAOL MARK 


Also Maker of the Celebrated tires 
on which Dario Resta won the official 
1916 National Automobile Racing 
Championship, Silvertown Cord Tires 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DAIRYING PUTS THE FARM ON 
A BUSINESS BASIS 


(Second Prize Letter) 
SSCAY,” inquired a neighbor the 
other day, “did you keep up tha: 
dairy business of yours through al! 
this bad winter we've been having?” 

“Certainly I did.” 

“Well,” he wondered, “I don’t see 
for my life how you did it. The 
weather has been so bad, the roads 
almost impassable, and the price of 
feedstuffs so high, that I just turned 
my calves with the cows and knocked 
off until spring opened up.” 

That man was a cotton farmer. Ii 
was his first year with the cow and, 
of course, he didn’t understand that 
there is no such thing as “laying-by” 
in the dairy business. 

It is so hard to get out of old ruts. 
For a long time we hesitated about 
venturing into this branch of farm 
ing, as we didn’t have the money to 
fix-up just right. Finally it dawned 
upon us that perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to “grow into the business” than 
to “go into it.” Then it was that we 
converted the long shed-.on the souti: 
side of our barn into a nice comfort- 
able cow house with plank floor, gut 
ter, and stanchions. A cream separa- 
tor was purchased on the installment 
plan, milk scales were hung up in the 
barn, and a daily milk record sheet 
improvised. 

We had a few high-grade Jersey 
cows that we had raised, and with 
these we began the dairy business. 
A neighbor joined in the purchase of 
a registered bull, and now we have 
a herd of heifers coming on that 
promises to be better than any cow 
in the stanchions. 

Of course we are not yet fixed up as 
we would like to be, but our “stock 
in trade” is increasing all the time 
and our cream checks growing grad- 
ually. 

In our neighborhood there are four 
farmers running a dairy and each car- 
ries cream to the creamery one week 
in four. The roads have been almosi 
impassable this winter, but we did 
not stop for that. A rude cart was 
constructed out of the rear wheels 
of an old wagon, Two mules were 
hitched to the cart and our cream 
was delivered twice a week notwith- 
standing the weather and the mud. 

Not for the world would I say any- 
thing to entice a lazy man into the 
dairy business. It is not a “get-rich- 
quick” scheme. It means regular em- 
ployment. But it eliminates the cred- 
it system and puts the farmer on a 
business basis. It builds up worn 
out lands and is a sure reward for 
intelligent labor. 

HOUSTON G. 

Okolona, Miss. 


WOOD. 





FEED THE CALVES LIBERALLY 


Mr. Hammer Says Doing So Pays 
Handsomely, and Gives Figures to 
Prove It—Third Prize Letter 


HE common practice of liberally 

feeding cows giving milk while the 
calves and _ yearling heifers are 
roughed through the winter is putting 
the cart before the horse. I find no 
place where heavy feeding pays as 
well as giving it to the young stuff, 
whether dairy or beef cattle, and I 
am convinced that a cow that has 
been fed properly during her grow- 
ing period will require less grain in 
proportion to the return she makes 
than one raised in the usual fashion. 
For example. 

I have an Angus heifer, born July 
19, 1916. She gets a grain feed twice 
a day of cottonseed meal, corn ar’ 
cob meal and bran, nearly a gallon 
at a feed, a liberal feed of soy bean 
hay and, of course, her mother’s milix. 
She is nearly as large as two other 
registered heifers a year older. Whe 
good grass comes, her barn feed wi'l 
be 


reduced gradually, as summer 
gain should be made chiefly on 
grass, both because it is cheap and 


because it is better for the cattle. 
Sut the point I want to make 1s 
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this: The dam of this calf cost me 
$300, and she weighed around 1,400 
on grass last summer, but this win- 
ter she has had next to no grain but 
has kept in good breeding condition 
on soy bean hay and just common 
roughage, with perhaps a quart of 
grain at night. I expect to stuff her 
calf next winter, too, and for the rest 
of her life she and the grain bins will 
have but slight acquaintance. 

Neighbors often say: “I can’t af- 
ford to feed my cattle like you do.” 
Maybe, but I faughed at an insistent 
offer from another breeder of $125 for 
this calf when she was six months 
old. By saving $10 on her feed, $50 
would have been knocked off of her 
value. A grade Angus heifer, a May 
yearling that was fed all the grain 
and good hay she would eat her first 
winter, has roughed it through the 
winter just passed, and has come 
through in good shape. She will grow 
rapidly on grass this year and calve 
in midsummer. 

A year ago | bought a four-months- 
old Angus bull calf, put him on a 
nurse cow, and fed him a heavy grain 
ration, in which oats predominated. 
His feed was balanced to such a nice- 
ty that, his nurse cow’s milk being 
very rich, he had to have a raw egg 
daily to maintain the balance. Peo- 
ple galore shook their heads and 
said it didn’t pay to feed a calf like 
that. This winter the bull has had 
only a moderate grain ration but all 
the soy bean hay he would eat. Not 
18 months old yet, he weighs 1,300 
pounds without being fat and is as 
lively as a kitten. I couldn’t go to 
one of the big Western herds and get 
his equal under $400 or $500. He has 
cost me altogether $175. Maybe it 
doesn’t pay, but I’m going to try and 
lose some more money the same 
way. CARL HAMMER. 

Salisbury, N. C. 


WHERE THE FARMER LOSES 


Livestock in Sows Flesh Will Not Top 
the Market 


HE first thing of importance in 
producing all good meat animals 
is good blood,” says C. L. Willoughby 
of the University of Florida College 
of Agriculture, “but it is possible to 








get a higher price than we have been 
receiving for our common stock if 
better methods were used in prepar- 


ing them for market.” 

Farmers have lost considerable 
money this year by not realizing that 
the value of all meat animals is de- 
pendent on the quality of the flesh 
Every farmer knows that males, 
Stags, and females far advanced in 
pregnancy do not make a good qual- 
ity of meat, yet far too many of these 
were shipped to market, and the 
farmer Jost from one to two cents a 
pound on them. It is just as : 
and much more profitable, to castrate 
while young the male stock that will 
not be needed for breeding purposes. 
There is no excuse for shipping piggy 
sows and cows heavy with calf, when 
they are worth more on the-farm as 
breeders; also, there is always dangen 
of losing such animals in transit. 


easy 


There is a considerable loss in sell- 
ing light yearlings. These bring a 
good price, but would bring more a 
pound and much more per animal if 
they were fed and well filled out be- 
fore shipping. The only time it ever 
pays to sell these young animals is 
when they have been forced all their 


lives on heavy feed and are in condi- 
tion to bring large prices as baby 
beef. 

Many cattlemen seem to have a 
special liking for old steers. The best 
stockmen in other sections have 
found that it does not pay to keep a 
steer any longer after he is full 
grown than it takes to fatten him. 
Some investigations have shown that 
up to the age of five years it takes 
nearly 50 per cent more feed each 
year to make the same amount of 
gain. The longer stock is kept the 


more risk there is from loss by dis- 


ease 








or bad feed conditions. It is to | 


the farmer’s advantage to sell his 
stock as quickly as possible after it 
reaches full growth. 

There is considerable loss in the 
old cows that are shipped into mar- 
ket. These will bring only from four 
to four and one-half cents a pound. 
There is always one time, when the 
stock cow has just passed her most 
useful period for raising calves on the 
range, when she can be fattened and 
sold for a good price. 
small ones in 
but the money 
observing them will often mount up 
to the hundred age ona 
and to a good-sized fortune 
time. 


These points are 
themselves saved by 
carload, 
in a life 





Plant twice as big a garden this 
ever before. 


ear as 


Six Reasons for Going Into 
Dairying 
_. several years’ experience in 
the dairy line, I have reached 
these conclusions: 

1. There is a certain income, be- 
ing independent of drouth, excessive 
rain, cold or heat. Crops often fail, 
but madam cow is faithful as long as 
properly fed and used. 

2. The business is profitable when 
wisely conducted, care being taken 
to know what each cow is doing. 
Many farmers will not board a cow 
that falls below a profit of $75 per 
year. Banks find dairymen safe risks 
for loans. A dairy section is a pros- 
perous section. 

3. It is good for the land. 
takes the crops, 


The cow 
gives you milk en- 








(9) 501 


ough to pay handsomely and manure 
as a valuable by-product. I never 
Saw any farming country improve its 
soil except by manure. It can be en- 
riched otherwise, but few ever do it 
except by manure. 

4. It is easy work, requiring 
pains, judgment and patience, but not 
muscle. This does not mean that the 
lord of the place should push the 
work over to his over-taxed wife. 

5. There is a strong demand for all 
dairy products. People like milk, 
cream, buttet and cheese. 


care, 


The returns are continuous—not 
once a year as with all field crops, 
fruits and truck. There are no lean 
months on a dairy farm when proper- 
ly managed. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 
Lenoir, N. C 
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John W. Bate’s Way 


Of Building a Lifetime Car 


We urge you to see how John 
W. Bate thinks a great car should 
be built. 


Mr. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has spent 14 years on the 
Mitchell. This model factory— 
covering 45 acres — was built 
and equipped by him. 


He has aimed to build this 
single type at the lowest factory 
cost. His methods will save us 
on this year’s output at least 
$4,000,000. And he puts that 
saving into extras, to give you 
a better car. 


The Extras 


The latest Mitchells have 


31 extra features — 
24 per cent added luxury — 
100 per cent over-strength. 


The 31 extras are features 
which most cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, ball- 
bearing steering gear, dash- 
board engine primer, etc. 


The added luxury is paid for 
by savings in our new body 


¢ 


plant. We have added 24 per 
cent this year to finish, uphol- 
stery and trimmings, to make 
this the beauty car. 


The vast over-strength means 
a lifetime car. In the past three 
years we have doubled our mar- 
gins of safety. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. All safety 
parts are oversize. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 


Several Mitchells have already 
ran over 200,000 miles—over 40 
years of ordinary service. In the 
past two years, nota single Bate 
spring has broken. 





TWO SIZES 
e a > 7-pass Six, 
Mitchell with taz-inch wheelbase and 
a highly-developed 48-horsepower motor. 
Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior ge Sinise 


Six on similar 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor— % -inch smaller bore. 

Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 
Also six styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











None Like Them 


You will find no other car like 
Mitchells. Most of our extras 
are found in Mitchells only. 
John W. Bate’s methods are 
used in this factory alone. Our 
body designs are exclusive. 


Go see what these things mean 
to you. See the extra features, 
extra beauty, extra strength. 
See if you want a fine car with- 
out them. If you do not know 
the nearest Mitchell dealer, ask 
us for his name. 


The $1150 Model 


Mitchell Junior is almost like 
the Mitchell, but a little smaller. 
But even this size is roomy and 
powerful. The wheelbase is 
120 inches. 


See which size you want, and 
which style of body. All are 
Bate-built cars. And each one 
offers at least 20 per cent extra 
value. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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— more cream 
— longer wear 
— better service 
— better value, 


AND THEY GET IT 


A catalog of the NEW De Laval Machines will be gladly sent on 
request, and if you don’t know your nearest local agent please 
simply the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Announcement 


Oe te extra prize pig which was offered to the Pig Club mem- 





ber for the largest number of subscriptions during the month 
of March was won by J. C. Thompson, Overton County, 
Tennessee. 


We received from Mr. Thompson during the month of March 
55 yearly subscriptions, which is a few more than were received 
from any other member of the Pig Club. 


Keep in mind that the pure-bred Pig and Chicken Club has 
not closed and will not close during the summer season. There 
is so much interest and so many requests from the members that 
we have concluded to keep the club open right on through the 
summer. Probably you are familiar with the conditions and are 
aware that you will receive a pure-bred pig not less than three 
months old for 25 subscriptions of one year or longer term. These 
subscription’ we do not require you to send at one time. You are 
to forward the subscriptions as procured and when 25 have been 
received your pig will be sent. Some club members have earned 
several pigs and many of them have procured a pair of pure-bred 
pigs of opposite sex. The club member may have a pen of five 
pure-bred chickens if he prefers these to the pig. 


If you are not a member of the Pig Club fill in the nomination 
form which will be found in this issue and mail it to us at once 
together with your own renewal or new subscription or the re- 
newal or new subscription of some friend. 





Pig and Chicken Club. 
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BEEF CATTLEMEN 


By 1. W. Carpenter 








being put on pasture, and while 
grass is watery and succulent it 
would be well to feed some hay or 
other roughage for a few days. Not 
only will it prevent scouring and 
make the cattle begin fattening ear- 
lier, but it will allow the pasture to 
get a better start. Then, too, if the 
pasture is stocked to capacity for the 
main grazing season it will not furn- 
ish sufficient feed and will conse- 
quently be grazed too closely. 
x Ok OK 


Tei is the season that cattle are 


Provide salt for cattle at all times, 
which can best be done by placing 
rock salt in the pasture near the 
watering place. This is much better 
than salting once or twice each 
month, as it is frequently overlooked 
in busy seasons, and when Salt is 
given the cattle they will take too 
much. There is only one advantage 
and that is it makes it rather con- 
venient for calling up cattle to count 
them. Also provide plenty of water, 
because good water helps to make 
cheap beef. 
a 
All animals under 30 months of age 
should be vaccinated for black-leg 
before turning to pasture. It is inex- 
pensive, costing from 9 to 12 cents 
per animal, and very easily done. If 
you have never vaccinated, get your 
county agent to teach you. This dis- 
ease is very general throughout the 
South, and as one animal will pay for 
the vaccinating of a large herd, it is 
not wise to wait until it reaches your 
herd. Then, too, it takes the vaccine 
from ten days to two weeks to have 
effect. Immunity lasts for six or 
more months, so it is well to vacci- 
nate spring and fall. 
x * * 

Castrate all male calves while 
young. The earlier the better, after 
three days of age, as it shocks them 
less and they make better steers. 

* * 

Those cattlemen having large steers 
to sell off pasture should consider 
feeding cottonseed cake on grass. It 
is especially worthy of attention just 
now, as beef prices are unusually high 
and we do not know how long they 
willremainso. By feeding cake, cattle 
will fatten faster or make more gains 
and usually sell at a premium over 
strictly grass-fat cattle. Cattle sold 
early in the season always hit a bet- 
ter market than cattle sold in fall 
after the general run of grass cattle 
get on the market. 

x ok * 

Plan to have the pasture so that 
the cattle can be changed to new 
grass from time to time, allowing 
each pasture a chance to get a start. 
The same acreage will make more 
grass by doing so. Keep the mowing 
machine going in the pasture; it 
keeps down undesirable growth, such 
as briers and weeds, and gives the 
desirable grasses a better chance. It 
will do more than any other one 
thing toward making a good pasture. 
Get some winter and spring clovers 
started this summer. Above all things, 
do not over-stock the pasture, be- 
cause it is the cattle that have an 
abundance of feed that make money. 

* * * 

The bull should be fed well to get 
him in good, strong, vigorous condi- 
tion for his heavy season of June and 
July. It would also be well to grain 
feed during breeding season, if at all 
convenient, as it will more than be 
made up for in the vigorousness of 
the calf crop. This is of even more 
importance if the bull is not fully ma- 
ture. After the breeding season is 
over the bull should be placed away 
from cows and allowed to recuperate 
and get in shape for fall and winter 
service. The bull should not be al- 
lowed to run with the growthy fall 
heifer calves, because if left in the 
same pasture they will frequently 





breed too early and thus check de- 


© 


velopment. Then, too, the percent- 
age of loss is rather heavy at calving 
time. Heifers should not be bred 
until they are from 18 to 24 months of 
age, depending on size. Breed the 
cows so that they will either calve in 
fail or spring. The closer together 
they calve the less expensive will be 
the handling of the calf crop. Then, 
too, uniformity will be greater thus 
insuring better prices. 

* * * 

Now is the time to figure on the 
number of cows, yearlings and calves 
you expect to winter and _ the 
number of steers and calves you ex- 
pect to feed for market, and plant 
crops accordingly. Above all, do not 
under-estimate the amount of feed 
necessary nor over-estimate the yield 
you expect. The cows will take from 
25 to 40 pounds of silage per day, the 
yearlings about the same, and the 
weanlings from 15 to 20 pounds, or 
if other roughage, such as good hay, 
is used, it will take 50 to 60 per cent 
of this amount. Where you have 
both, use a part of each. This ration 
should be figured for 90 to 120 days, 
depending somewhat on the winter 
and on the amount of fields to be 
gleaned after harvest. Where a le- 
gume hay is used in combination with 
silage, the mature dry cows will not 
need any concentrate, but the calves 
and yearlings should have one to two 
pounds cottonseed meal per head per 
day, and the cows the same when fed 
silage or a non-legume roughage. In 
case you are raising velvet beans, two 
pounds can be substituted for one 
pound meal in every case. 

a ae 


When cattle are to be fed for mar- 
ket, about twice the amount of rough- 
age figured necessary for the cow 
during the winter and three or four 
times the concentrate will be about 
right as they are being pushed to fulil 
capacity. Furthermore, this will de- 
pend again on the length of the feed 
period. Buy your cottonseed meal 
early and any other feeds necessary 
for wintering, as they are cheaper by 
far in the summer and fall than dur- 
ing any other period. The cotton- 
seed meal bill can be reduced consid- 
rably by planting velvet beans in all 
the corn and gathering them, or by 
allowing cattle to do their own gath- 
ering. 

* ok Ok 

If you haven't a silo and have as 
many as 25 cows you cannot well 
afford to be without one, as silage is 
the cheapest of all cattle feeds. It 
will save enough on feed bills the 
first year to pay for itself. An acre 
in silage will furnish roughage 
enough to winter four to six cows. 

x ok Ok 

Are your cattle performing all of 
the functions of beef cattle, namely, 
utilizing grazing lands, furnishing a 
good market for feeds, especially 
roughages, and building up the land 
by returning the fertilizer to the soil? 
The vast majority are only getting 
the one benefit of grazing, but it 
would be well to consider putting 
more of the farm to raising feed- 
stuffs, instead of quite so much cot- 
ton, saving back the most desirable 
types of feeder steers for finishing 
for market this winter. They will 
pay full market value for feeds, and 
when stuck to persistently year in 
and year out, make a profit in addi- 
tion. Then there will be from two 
to four tons of manure for every 
steer kept on the farm. 

* * x 


Cash in the undesirable breeders 
and old canner cows now, as prices 
are highest in history on this class of 
cattle. 

*k ok OX 

If your place has much under- 
growth, consider the question of put- 
ting in goats to clean it for you, es- 
pecially if you are fenced for it. 
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it Beats Out 
the Grain | 


. 


HE big cylinder throws # 

straw, chaff and grain 

against the ‘‘Man Behind a 
the Gun.”’ 90 percent of the grain 
is forced out here. The straw g 
goes over; then shakers beat out 
remaining grain. ‘The farmer 2 
saves more of his grain—the gs 
thresherman makes more profits. 
Hire or buy a a 


Red River 
Special 


and save your high-priced grain. 
*‘The fastest thresher and the 
best grain saver we have ever 
seen,’’ says W. T. Wilson and 
three other farmers of Wanes- 


ville, Ohio. a 
If you are a thresherman, write and 
learn why Red River Special owners ¢ 
get the big money-making runs. Red : 
River Special outfits are built to thresh 
fast and well. Speed up your run—get 
in more good jobs—please more cus- 
tomers—make a bigger income. Save 
the farmer his thresh bill by saving 
his grain and time. 3 


Write for Free Description. 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 
fn Conti Busi Since 1848 





Builders Exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
ction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors F 


Battle Creek Michigan 
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You'll be busy later on and 
forget. Youknow you 
ought to have your : 








Depend- 
able! Every part 
built extra strong. 
Right principle. Cutter and 
elevator in one. Light running. 
3 Even cutting. Unlimited elevating. Big cae 
pacity. Simple, safe, durable. 

WRITE FOR CAT’.L.9G 

t’s a hook every silo owner should bave, Explains 
the different principles of builcig silo fillers, and 
Geseribes the *‘Blizzard”’ iz Je 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. 
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tHE INDIANA SILO 


C0., Box 237 Centon, Chio 





Fifty thousand are now in | 


use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a eilo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 





advancing like the price of 
wheat and corn. 
Why not save money by 
contracting for your silo 
now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 
us send you our proposition—to con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 
We still have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agents. 
ENDIANA SILO CO. 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 





Hay Press 


X 
Both belt and power 






Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 


Auto-Feden Hay Press Co., 1686 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 


The cost of all materials is 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, | 
presses 


| 











A Silo Helped This Dairyman 
Solve His Feeding Problem 


OT having a creamery near, I have 

not tried to increase the number 
of my cattle, but have increased my 
supply of milk with a better selected 
herd well cared for. Of fifteen I milk 
at present, eight gyere raised here on 
this farm, being Shoice heifers from 
good grade cows by a registered 
Jersey male—Riverside Golden Lad. 
The second year in this business con- 
vinced me I had better sell out or 
build a silo and grow more feed. I 
built a 50-ton silo in July, 1914, and 
have filled and refilled it each sum- 
mer, feeding continuously after first 
filling and then refilling with corn af- 
ter oats always in September for a 
good winter supply. I cultivate about 
eighty acres on this farm, all the 


| 


open land except about seven acres | 


of Bermuda pasture land. 
enough corn, oats, and peavine hay to 
do me, and plant about thirty-five 
acres in Webber upland long staple 
cotton. At a cost of less than four 
dollars per acre I picked twenty-five 
bales of this cotton which brought 
me an average of $128.60 per bale. The 
cotton seed will come near paying for 
the mixed grain feed I use in twelve 
months. I am thinking better of the 
dairy business than I did before I 
built my silo. I had heard it whisper- 
ed around that I had a “white ele- 
phant on my hands” then, but folks 
are thinking more about good dairy 


cows now that the “boll weevil is 
coming.” 
Having been elected again last 


sulimer as 


I strive for | 


superintendent of the | 


schools of my county, I am thinking | 


more and more of the importance of 
a number of carefully and well built 
dairy barns, dotting every community 
in the South, and in 
barns a small 


each of these 
number of the best 


| dairy cows in the world producing 
food for a vast | 


the most wholesome 
population of healthy, active, and en- 
lightened people. 
of the problems in our industrial sys- 


tem upon which we depend for 


This is really one | 


growth. My observation is that dairy- ! 


ing is more important in this section 


than beef cattle raising. We have the | 


climate and many natural ad 





vantages 

that are highly in favor of the dairy 

cow. A. L. EASTERLING. 
Bennettsville, S.C. 


| Cut Out the Cows That Don’t Pay 


Their Way, Says Mr. Harrison 
: ions first cream check |] ever drew 
was $8.03 for one month’s cream 
from three cows. | saw that this 


| would not do; if I stayed in the busi- | 


ness long I would have to make a 
change. And how was I to do this? 
The milk scates and the Babcock test 
were the things to use. And then 
what happened?» “Old Speck” and 
Brindle both went to the beef market 
at once; didn’t take long to decide, 
even if “Old Brindle” didn’t bring but 
$26.50 when I 
I was already in, and the longer I 
kept her the farther in I got. 

So I began to look for heifers that I 
thought would make good. Bought 
a good registered bull and started to 
breed some heifers that I think will 
make good, and if the cow does not 
come up to the mark she goes right 
now. 

What of the results? From $8.03 
from three matured cows to a $76.45 
cream check, 20 pounds used at home 
at 46 cents per pound making $9.20, 
or a total of $85.65 from eight cows 
and four of them with first 
calf and only two mature cows in the 
bunch, and the end not yet. The 
higher a man gets the more chance 
he can see for improvement. 

FRANK W. HARRISON. 


Morrison, Tenn. 


heifers 





HE ALWAYS HAD 


The ‘“‘sporting’’ son of wealthy parents was 
offered a job by an old friend of his father. 
“How much will you pay me‘ he asked. 


“All you are worth,” said the friend, 
To which he replied ‘with business like 


brevity: 
“No, thank you I can do better than 
that.”"—Youth’s Companion 


had paid $55 for her. | 
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How many pounds to a 
ton—2000 or 1500? 


OW many pounds of real roughage are you getting 

to a ton? If you are buying old style hulls you 

are getting about 1500 pounds because they are 
about one-fourth lint which has no food value. 


If you are buying 


TRACE MARK 


U mee 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


you are getting 2000 full pounds because they are free 
from lint and are practically 100 percent roughage. Try 
them and see how much farther they go. 


Other Advantages 


Cost much less per ton than old No trash or dust. 
style hulls. Sacked—easy to handle. 

Allow better assimilationofother They mix well with other for- 
food. age. 


Mr. W. C. Qwens, Charlotte, N. C., 


feeds thirty cows. He considers Buckeye Hulls the 
cheapest feed and gets the best results. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet. the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free ’ 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Det. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. A 























Atlanta Birmingham Creenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon Selma 
Sa. pO Se LS, : SE * 


Lice Must Go! 


Lousy poultry can’t pay. Lice not only sap the 
blood and take energy that otherwise would make 
growth and meat; but they actually suck the life 

B out of poultry and cause more disease and loss 
than any other trouble. 




























My Louse Powder will positively rid your flock of 
lice at once. Put in dust-baths, in nests, and 
powder the birds with it thoroughly—especially in 
the fluffy feathers below the vent; also under the 
wings, between the legs and in the head feathers. 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
LICE KILLER 


{| is my own formula worked 
out from 25 years’ experi- 
ence both as a Veterinary 
Surgeon and as a practical 
poultry raiser. Ask your 
dealer for a pound can— 
25c—-try it at my risk. Re- 
sults or money refunded. 


TRIAL CAN FREE 


{f your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us his mame and address, 
and we'll send you free a liberal 
trial can Write for it now. 
| Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
8 716 Howard Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


4) 


e) 


‘When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 
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"THE quickest way to get 

down stairs is to jump out of 
the window. But makin’ haste 
slowly pays sometimes, espec- 
ially in curin’ tobacco. fo 


: j ‘HE two years spent in age-mellowing 
Velvet are well spent. Try Velvet 


and see. fi i M, rh scco Co 
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HAVE been working around cat- 
| tle barns for about 40 years and 

have during that period learned 
many of the ins and outs of the cow 
business, and the cock-sure language 
of some writers 
and speakers 
when telling of 
the profits of the 
business make me 
nervous. 

No man has a 
more abiding faith 
in the cow as a 
prosperity - bring- 
er, when _ rightly 
handled, than my- 
self; but sad expe¥eence will have to 
convince many, I fear, that common 
sense business methods are as abso- 
lutely necessary in handling cattle as 
in any other business requiring intel- 





MR. FRENCH 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club On any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


T ur stock—best and cheapest means of 
identineation for Reine Sheep and Cattle. 
nu 


Name, address an mber stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Horses St. Chicago 
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ligent handling. 

From experience and quite wide 
observation, I will say that 95 per 
cent of the men who make a practical 
succcess of cattle breeding and feed- 
ing do it not in one year or in three 
years, but in ten or more years. And 
one reason for this is that all cattle 
profits are not ready money profits, 
but are what I might term related 
profits, and these reach their fulness 
only after years of steady devotion 
to a certain line. Observe for in- 
stance the fact that a cattle country 











— 


Nay 


HIS is as true of the farmer now as it was in early 

days. And as builders of a }reat public utility, the 
Firestone Organization is a bi?, factor in this vital work. 
Progress depends upon transportation and among, its most 
valuable factors are 


Firestone 
TIRES 


Wherever the road leads, whatever the work requires, your 
machine will ride safest, easiest, best on Firestone equipment, 
Firestone rubber is selected and prepared to pive tough, 
resilient service; the service that means lon}, comfortable 
riding. And many plies of Firestone fabric, of a quality ex- 
clusively Firestone, mean bi, Sain in stren}th and stamina, 


On every Firestone Tire there is stamped the name of the - 
founder and present head of the business, Mr. Firestone. 
And when a man puts his name on a product he pives a 
pledge to the public which only quality can make good. 


Your dealer and the nearest branch work together for you. 


FIRESTONEV/TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





“The Farmers are 
the Founders of 
> Human Civilization 


( Daniel Webster ) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MAKING MONEY WITH BEEF CATTLE 


Out of Forty Years’ Experience, Mr. French Tells of Factors That 


Make for Success—Waste No Labor, No Feed and No Manure—Use 
Your Brains and High-class Animals 


By A. L. French 


is a rich soil country generally, and 
when one has noted, as I have, the 
transition from poor non-cattle sec- 
tions to rich cattle sections, he will 
admit that the improvement is no- 
ticeable in large degree only after 
a term of years. 

This is true because of the fact that 
years are required to bring about the 
culmination of the many factors that 
intelligent cattle handling bring to 
farms and communities. For instance, 
cattle farming gradually does away 
with washing of soils and so does 
soil reclaiming become an established 
fact almost unconsciously to the cat- 
tleman himself. This is true because 
profitable cattle handling requires 
pasture, and good pasture sods are 
among the very best soil-binders. 

Again, profitable cattle growing re- 
quires the home production of. the 
bulk of the feed used, and intelligent 
production along this line means the 
growth of a large proportion of le- 
gume crops which draw gradually 
from the air the nitrogen that is al- 
ways part of a rich soil. 

Then, as cattle production gradual- 
ly increases in a community and cat- 
tle-feeding crops to a certain extent 
take the place of strictly money 
crops, the per man acreage handled 
in that community will be increased 
and after a term of years the ex- 
penditure for labor per dollar income 
will be found to be very much re- 
duced. 

Many men keep poor who might 
be well-to-do because they have not, 
or cannot, learn to hold on to their 
dollars earned until those dollars in- 
crease so in number as to be called 
by that high-sounding term—capital. 
And I am firmly convinced that one 
very great reason why cattle men as 
a class are in better condition as re- 
gards capital than other farmers is 
that much of their profits are tied up 
all the time in young stock, equip- 
ment, etc., and more effort is required 
to spend this capital than would be 
the case was the property in the form 
of cash once or twice each year. 

The above are conditions that are 
with all cattlemen to a greater or 
less extent, whose operations extend 
over a pe.iod of years and the profits 
of the bus: in these respects, are 


determined -y inrgely by the judg- 
ment and care .‘spiayed by the indi- 
vidual cattleman in handling the 


many side lines connected with his 
business. 


Where Sound Judgment Counts 


‘OR instance, the man of poor judg- 

ment may so handle his crop ro- 
tation and other work connected 
with a stock farm that two or 
three more hands may be required 
than a man of better judgment would 
need to accomplish the same or 
greater results. 

Again, the pasture may. be so neg- 
lected that brush and briers may be 
allowed to utilize much of the space 
and fertility that should be devoted 
to producing pasture plants, or the 
work of caring for the pasture may 
be so ill-timed that three or four 
times the expense may be necessary 
to keep the pasture free of foreign 
plants that would be required under 
better management. 

Or the legume crops produced may 
be those of a more expensive char- 
acter than others that could be pro- 
duced at far less cost and yet give 
the same results. Or one man may 
make use of a legume crop whose 
only use is the feed and nitrogen it 
brings to the land, while a man of 
better judgment may use one or more 
that are better soil binders 
along with their other good qualities 
and thus secure benefit in two ways. 

And, too, judgment in the harvest- 
all sorts of feed crops may 
mean a saving of 25 per cent to 50 
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per cent in the cost of the feed de- 
livered ready for the cattle. 

This principle applies also when it 
comes to the feeding of cattle. Good 
judgment will make it possible for 
one man tc handle 125 to 150 head of 
beef cattle through the winter, but on 
dozens of farms have I seen three or 
four men trifling around caring for 
tat number when there was plowing, 
citching, grubbing and fencing that 
the extra men could better have been 
doing. 

We complain a great deal about the 
shortage of labor, when the real 
shortage is in the judgment of the 
managers, and this is one thing all 
managers must learn as the cost of 
labor increases—that conditions must 
be so made that a given amount of 
labor may accomplish more. Here is 
one thing I never allow myself to do, 
provide unprofitable work for hands 
simply to keep them busy, my con- 
tention being that it is the business 
of brains to see that labor is the most 
profitably employed. And when I 
hear a man say his hands are just 
“piddling around to kill time until the 
land is so they can work,’ I know 
that said manager’s brains are em- 
ployed elsewhere than on his job or 
else he hasn’t struck his stride yet. 

Suppose now we shift over to the 
cow side of this cattle business and 
see if we can find any means for 
making the cattle business more prof- 
itable; for it must be made more reg- 
ularly profitable in dollars and cents 
on many farms or else the owners 
must change to something else. 

I have mentioned the waste of la- 
bor in connection with the act of 
feeding cattle. I now want to call at- 
tention to another big leak on many 
a farm and that is the waste of feed. 
Too many cow sheds are bedded with 
good hay and silage that should be 
bedded with refuse wheat straw and 
discarded portions of corn  stover. 
The average feeder wants to learn to 
pick up the hay that falls from his 
fork when feeding. Then the average 
manager needs to learn to employ 
scavengers in his barn and lot to take 
care of grain that cattle waste. Then 
everybody needs to learn how better 
to use the manure made on the cattle 
farm—to get it to its final use as 
quickly as possible, on the crops that 
will put it to the best use possible. 

And when all is said and done, 50 
per cent of the profit in the cattle 
business, either dairy or beef, lies in 
the quality animal—the animal that 
has been trained, through many gen- 
erations, to do with food what the 
owner wants done with it with the 
least possible waste. 

What we want, in my judgment, is 
to use high-class, pure-bred sires to 
raise the quality of our animals. Then 
give more heed to the economical 
handling of good pastures, the grow- 
ing of larger quantities per acre of 
better quality feeds for winter feed- 
ing, and handling these feeds in a 
more economical manner; provide 
for handy care of cattle both winter 
and summer and thus eliminate labor 
expense, and finally secure the best 
sale conditions possible. 





Likes Our ‘“Woman’s Special” 

OUR “Woman’s Special” is the 

first thing I have seen of the kind. 
I am sure it will be treasured by 
every woman who sees it. 

We have a club of eighteen farm 
women in our neighborhood doing 
work under the direction of Mrs. N. 
P. Jackson, of the A. and M. College, 
and I am writing to ask it you will 
send me a sample copy of your wo- 
man’s special for each ot these wo- 
men. I think it will be an excellent 
advertisement and introduce you to 
families that are interested in farm 
papers 

{ intend to read your list of bulle- 
tins to the club and have our secre- 
tary order the ones wanted. We 
iy already secured a great num- 

ier. 


MRS. WILL C. TISDALE. 
Dallas, Tex. 


How and Why Produce Good 


Cream 


HE quality and price of butter are 

controlled by the producer of milk 
and cream. First-grade cream is ab- 
solutely essential for the production 
of good butter which commands the 
highest market prices. From an in- 
ferior cream only a low-grade butter 
can be made, which results in a cor- 
respondingly low price for fat. 

Clean milk is the first essential in 
the production of good cream. To 
produce clean milk the barn, cow and 
milk utensils must be clean. 

The cream separator and all other 
milk utensils should be thoroughly 
washed and scalded immediately af- 
ter each using. If allowed to stand, 
cleansing is made much more difficult 
and less efficient. 

Regulate the cream screw so that 
it will deliver a cream containing 
from 30 to 40 per cent fat. Rich cream 


does not sour so quickly as_ thin 
cream and therefore enables the 
hauler to get a more accurate sample 
for testing. It also leaves more skim 
milk on the farm for feeding and re- 
duces the expense of transportation. 

The souring of cream takes place 
very rapidly at temperatures above 
60 degrees Fahrenheit; therefore it 
should be cooled immediately after 
separating and placed in a clean, cool 
place free from odors until delivered. 
The placing of cream in cool water 
is a very effective method of cooling. 
Fresh, warm cream should not be 
mixed with cold cream, for it raises 
the temperature of the older cream 
and hastens souring. 

Cream should be stirred each time 
a new lot is added so as to prevent 
the formation of lumps of curd. 

Good cream is the result of cleanli- 
ness, a low temperature and frequent 
deliveries. J. A. AREY, 

State A. & E. College. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Suggestions for Making the 
Babcock Test 


| . BE sure that the sample is a rep- 
resentative one. 


2. Mix sample well before transfer- 
ring to test bottle. 

3. Have temperature ot milk and 
acid at 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
before putting into test bottle. 

4. Use only acid of proper strength. 

5. Mix milk and acid thoroughly as 
soon as acid is added. 

6. Turn tester at speed indicated on 
handle. 

7. Keep test bottles at 130 to 146 
degrees Fahrenheit until test is com- 
pleted and the result recorded. 

8. Empty the test bottles before the 
fat is cooled. 

9. Keep the test bottles clean. 

10. Keep the tester well oiled. 

Copies of this circular may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Louisiana 
Extension Division, Baton Rouge, La. 





Is Your Light Shining ? 











In cities and towns wherever one turns his eyes, can be seen signs by day 
and night. Jewelers, grocers, opticians, hotels, lawyers, doctors, milliners, 
department stores—NEARLY EVERYBODY EXCEPT THIEVES AND 
BURGLARS—HANG OUT THEIR SIGNS. 


EVEN AT NIGHT THOUSANDS HAVE ILLUMINATED ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


Such things are nothing on earth but advertising, and lead many a person to such 





places who otherwise would not go. 


Is your light shining? Have you any sign to guide the wayfaring buyer to your home? 
Read, for instance, the letter reproduced herewith. It is only one of hundreds we get 
{even from people who are not regular subscribers) asking where they can buy some- 
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the best mouse trap or writing the best book, 
but if Emerson had: pulled such stuff today 
everybody with brains would have laughed 
at him. 


They ask us every day where they can buy 
canary birds and washing machines, go-carts 
and cowpeas, Thermos bottles and drain tiles, 
Poland-Chinas and sewing machines and baby 
nipples. 

There are more beaten paths to the 
doors of men who keep their light burning 
and signs hanging out than to the homes 
where folks lock the front gate, pull down 
the shades—and then wonder why folks never 
“call” on them. 


Then, too, lots of our readers ask us where 
they can sell stuff, such as scrap iron, fresh 
eggs, cowpeas, peanuts, hay—a world of 
things that people want. 


Emerson may have been right in the old 
days when he said the world will make a 
beaten track to the door of the man making 





Get the idea? If so, hang out your sign. 


Advertising Department 
The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, NC. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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longer. 


you, 


quality 


Tans 


SAWS 


eC little odd jobs that need 
doing—they don’t take long if 
you have the right kind of tools 
to work with. 

You can do better work and do it more 
quickly and more easily with good tools 


—that is why carpenters use them. They 
cost less to keep sharp and they last years 


same Disston saw every working day for 
twenty or thirty years—some longer. 


A Disston saw—the kind carpenters use 
—saws to the line because it is built right. 
It stays sharp because the steel in it is i 
Disston-made and Disston-tempered steel. ul 
And it is the same all the way through. It ii 
will serve your sons as well as it serves ieth 


Send for free booklet ‘‘Disston Saws 
and Tools for the Farm.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ine. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


DISSTON 


AND TOOLS 













Many a carpenter has used the 


The rough and ready work which a saw E 
is called upon to do on the farm demands 


and durability. The name of a 


Disston on a saw guarantees both. ie 


mn 
Disston circular saws, hand-saws, trowels, a 
files, screw-drivers and other tools are all 
of the same Disston quality. 


Address 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Reeco Gasoline and Kerosene Engines 


—STATIONARY 





OR PORTABLE— 


High Grade Construction 
Lowest Possible Prices 


REECO SYSTEMS 


give a Maximum of Service 
at a Minimum of Expense 


Pumps for any duty with Electric 
Motors or Hot Air Engines, Pneu- 
matic Tank Systems complete. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


(Business Established 1842) 


25 MURRAY ST. 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














Days’ Trial 
Money-back 
Guarantee 
in Use 
‘ ALL STEEL 
Ps a lifetime 


Made Easy—Bigger a ing | Farm 
Values and Better Road 
assured if you use the 

e 


FARM DITCHER J¥ 
TERRACER 
AND ROAD GRADER 


aT PRACTICAL —ADJUSTABLE 
Reve SIBLE—ne whesks, cogs or levers 


togetoutoftix, Cuts V-s 
works 


feet deep; cleans old ditches; cuts and 
Builds terraces, levees; gradesroads. F 


haped ditch to four 


out dirt af came _ time, 
ero 





abandoned iand. Does more work than big - machines; saves work of 100 
men. Needed on every farm Batons the plow. Your farm is your factery; 
book and inteoductory offem 


make @very acre Write for free 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS | 


X1V.—Nitrogen: How How To Get It t 


; By TAIT BUTLER | 











plant food. Not that one link 
of a cnaim is more important 
than another, 


SN btant e> is the most important 


but nitrogen is as a 
used more largely by 
plants than other plant foods gener- 
is more 
largely lost by leaching, and, when 


‘purchased in commercial form costs 
more. 


Nitrogen is not found im the rocks 
of the earth’s surface. It forms nearly 


four-fifths of the air and is present in 


afl animals and plants. That in the 


soil is largely from the remains of an- 


imals and plants, or from so-called 
organic matter. 

The nitrogen over each acre, if it 
could be made available for feeding 
the corn plant as required, would 
furnish as much nitrogen as there is 
in 500,000 crops of 100 bushels each. 


Get Your Nitrogen From the Air 


MAKE lands rich in nitrogen 
then, the farmer must store in the 


soil, in organic matter, an abundant. 


supply of nitrogen, prevent as far as 
possible its loss by leaching, and ren- 
der as much of this supply available 
for the crops as they need and when 
they need it. 

{t is often stated that legumes— 
clovers, peas, beans, etc., take nitro- 
gen fromthe air to use in their 
growth. This is not true. They form 
a partnership with certain small one- 
celled plants called bacteria, giving 
the bacteria a place to build their 
homes —tubercles or nodules—on 
their roots and furnishing them 
liquids from their own juices, but 
it is the bacteria which gather the 
nitrogen from the air existing in the 
spaces between soil particles. These 
bacteria, in consideration for the 
privilege of living on the roots of the 
legumes, furnish the legumes with 
more or less nitrogen which they 
have gathered from the air. There- 
fore, no large part of the nitrogen 
gathered by the bacteria which live 
on the roots of legumes is “stored in 
the soil,” as is commonly stated. 
Much the larger part of this nitrogen 
gathered from the air by bacteria is 
“stored” in the legume plants—roots, 
stems, leaves and seeds. 

Let us not get away from the fact 
that the nitrogen in the soil is from 
organic matter. The plant which 
takes its nitrogen from the soil adds 
nothing to this supply, but it may 
store up in its body nitrogen taken 
from the soil, which would have been 
leached out in the drainage water and 
fost had the roots of a growing plant 
not taken it up. 

We now have clearly before us the 
three basic facts, in making a soil 
rich in nitrogen. 

First, holding the supply already in 
the soil from leaching away, by keep- 
ing live plant roots in the soil as 
nearly all the time as practicable. 

Second, the gathering of nitrogen 
from the air by legumes to replace 
the supplies removed by leaching and 
in the non-leguminous crops taken 
off the land. 

Third. To make the nitrogen in the 


| sotk in organic matter available for 


the crops when the crops want it. 

These are facts quite generally 
known by all men. If that be true, 
then why the necessity for restating 
them in an article like this? There 
can only be one reason. They are 
known by all and taken into account 
in their farming by few. 

The farmer cannot see and measure 
the nitrogen now in the soil, nor that 
tost by leaching, nor even that taken 
from the soil by the crops removed. 
That is, he cannot measure by any 
measure with which he is familiar or 
which he will accept. 

The quantity of nitrogen lost in the 
drainage water is measured by the 
quantity in the soil, by the proportion 








which becomes soluble by the rainfall 
and the plant roots growing in the 
soil. The larger the quantity of nitro- 
gen in the soil the larger the propor- 
tion of it which will become soluble. 
The larger the amount of soluble ni- 
trogen and the larger the rainfall the 
larger the loss. On the other hand, 
the more constantly crops are kept 
growing on the land and the more 
completely the roots fill every part of 
the soil the less will be the loss of 
soluble nitrogen by leaching, but the 
more that will be taken out by the 
crops. 

And, then, to show how much all 
these processes are affected by still 
further conditions, it must be remem- 
bered that more water will be held by 
a soil, and consequently more nitro- 
gen made available and held, that is 
filled with decaying organic matter, 
properly drained and well cultivated. 

In making a soil rich in nitrogen, 
controlling the loss and making the 
supply soluble at the right time is as 
important as adding to the supply. 
But how often must we grow a le- 
gume crop on land, how often must 
we plow under a legume crop, or ap- 
ply stable manure to increase the 
supply of nitrogen? 


A Legume for Every Non-legume 
Crop 


ig A ton of some legume hay is tak- 

en off an acre the supply of nitro- 
gen is increased but little, but if it be 
plowed under, or if it be grazed, or 
fed to livestock and the manure care- 
fully saved and returned, the nitrogen 
supply will be increased. As yet the 
Southern farmers has failed, and fail- 
ed utterly, to appreciate the necessity 
for frequent and repeated legume 
crops to supply our soils with nitro- 
gen. Our heavy rainfall and open 
winters make it necessary to grow le- 
gume crops more frequently and to 
plow them under or apply stable ma- 
nure more frequently. Great pro- 
gress would be made if we grew and 
plowed under a crop of legumes every 
two years, but unless we cover our 
lands with a growing crop during the 
winter to prevent leaching rapid pro- 
gress will not be made beyond a few 
years unless we grow a legume crop 
for every non-leguminous or nitrogen 
consuming crop removed. 

The nitrogen for the production of 
our crops should come from the air. 
There is no disagreement as to this 
being the best and most economical 
method of supplying the bulk of the 
nitrogen needed by crops. But this 
year the supply cannot come from 
this source if it is not already in the 
soil. Moreover, for some crops and 
some times it may always pay to use 
some commercial nitrogen if prices 
do not remain too high. The man 
who has not a good supply of nitro- 
gen in hts soil which will be soluble 
for feeding the crops this season has 
not done the best farming during the 
past five or ten years, nor can the 
man who buys large quantities of ni- 
trogen for his general field crops five 
years from now lay claim to having 
done good farming. But if the nitro- 
gen is not present in the soil at any 
time, for any crop, then a condition 
demanding the best immediate action 
is up to the farmer, and if his past ex- 
perience or the experience of others 
on similar soils and crops indicates 
that commercial nitrogen will pay he 
should use it. It is folly to lose mon- 
ey on this year’s crops because of a 
prejudice or false idea of economy re- 
garding the use of commercial fertit- 
izers. 

Believing that the experience of the 
best farmers, the results of experi- 
ment stations and all investigation 
show that the most economical meth- 
od of making land rich in nitrogen is 
(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 
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FERTILIZERS FOR COTTON AND CORN 





Professor Williams Gives Timely and Valuable Information to 
Farmers in the Southeast—Recommendations for Coastal Plain, 


Piedmont and Mountain Soils 


By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station 


Carolina we have been studying 


Pre: a number of years in North 
the requirements of 


different 


crops grown on the main soil types 
of the state. 


As the conditions in 
North Carolina 
are quite similar 
to those prevail- 
ing throughout 
the Southeastern 
states, it is believ- 
ed that the infor- 
mation we have 
secured in our 
field experiments 
has wide applica- 
tion to Southern 
ecnditions generally. 

Generally speaking, the chief defi- 
ciencies of the sandy and sandy loam 
scils of the Coastal Plain section of 
the state, and probably of the whole 
Coastal Plain section of the South, 
have been shown to be chiefly nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphoric acid and 
lime, in about the order given. In 
some cases, however, with soils high 
in organic material already or where 
leguminous crops are being plowed 
in or have been plowed in, the im- 
mediate necessity for nitrogen is not 
nearly so pressing, nor is it so essen- 
tial on black soils after they have 
been limed, because these soils us- 
ually are well provided with an 
abundance of nitrogen, but it is fre- 
quently not in an available form, es- 
pecially for a time after they have 
been cleared. The addition of lime 
to these soils sweetens them where 
they are sour and facilitates the bac- 
terial activity of the soil in breaking 
down the organic materials into sim- 
pler forms and liberating the nitro- 
gen in forms so that plants may util- 
ize it. 





PROF. WILLIAMS 


Fertilizers for Corn and Cotton on 
Coastal Plain Soils 


OR corn on average Coastal Plain 

soils low in organic matter, it is 
suggested that 250 or 300 pounds per 
acre of a mixture of 2 to 3 parts of 
cottonseed meal and 1 part 16 per 
cent acid phosphate be used this year. 
This mixture contains a small amount 
of potash, and I think will be enough 
to tide over on most soils until pot- 
ash assumes normal prices. Where 
the soils are very sandy, a good plan 
would be to add something like one- 
third of the nitrogen-bearing mate- 
rial at planting with all of the acid 
phosphate, reserving™the other part 
of the nitrogen to be applied in a 
more soluble form, such as nitrate of 
scda or sulphate of ammonia, as a 
side-dressing during the latter part 
of June or early in July, using 60 to 
80 pounds per acre just before culti- 
vation. 

In this mixture as well as in all 
cthers given below one pound of sul- 
phate of ammonia or 1.6 pounds of 
dried blood may be substituted for 
3.4 pounds of high-grade cottonseed 
meal in any of the mixtures. 

For cotton on Coastal Plain soils, 
use at least 400 to 600 pounds per acre 
of a mixture of one part of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate to 3 or 4 parts of 
cottonseed meal. This will give a 
high-grade mixture, which our exper- 
iments have shown to be more profit- 
able than are those of low grade, par- 
ticularly so with a crop like cotton 
that generally sells for a good price 
rer pound. 


Fertilizers for Piedmont Soils 


OILS of the Piedmont section have 

chiefly shown, according to our 
analyses and field experiments, to be 
generally deficient in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid for crops like cotton 
and corn. When potash is selling at 
a normal price, although Piedmont 
soils are generally fairly well pro- 
vided with potash, a small amount is 
shcwn to pay. At the present price, 


however, it could hardly be expected 
to pay on the average soils of this 
section of the state and South except 
in isolated instances, such as the typ- 
ical “black jack” soils. It may be in- 
teresting to know that in many cases 
the Iredell loam or “black jack” soil 
in our experimental work has not 
shown itself to be especially benefit- 
ed by applications of phosphoric 
acid. Where the soils of this section 
are of a clay or sandy clay nature, it 
is suggested that a mixture of 1% 
parts of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
with one part of cottonseed meal by 
weight, using of this mixture about 
200 to 300 pounds per acre at the time 
the corn is planted. In using this 
mixture it will probably be necessary 
to make an application of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia about 
the first of July as a side-dressing at 
the rate of 60 to 75 pounds per acre, 
and particularly will this be so on the 
poor soils of this section. Where a 
crop of cowpeas, soy beans or clover 
has been plowed into the soil or a 
fairly good application of manure has 
been made, the amount of cotton- 
seed meal in the mixture may be 
materially reduced. In fact, if there 
is a heavy growth it might be en- 
tirely left out, using simply the 
amount of acid phosphate stated in 
the mixture. 


In growing cotton on Piedmont 
soils, it will usually be found quite 
profitable, so long as the price of lint 
is high, to use a liberal amount of 
properly combined fertilizers. It is 
suggested that at least 500 to 600 
pounds per acre of a _ mixture 
of 2 parts of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and one part of cottonseed 
meal or its nitrogen equivalent from 
dried blood, fish scrap, tankage, etc., 
be used at the time the crop is plant- 
ed. 


Fertilizing Corn on Mountain Soils 


ar _FERTILIZING corn, average 
mountain soils have shown the 
greatest need for and response to ap- 
plications of phosphoric acid. For 
average mountain soils it is suggest- 
ed that 200 to 300 pounds per acre of 
a mixture of 1% to 2 parts of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate to one part of 
cottonseed meal by weight be used. 
On the poorer soils of this section, an 
application of nitrate of soda, provid- 
ed it can be secured at a reasonable 
price, should be applied at the rate of 
something like 75 pounds per acre 
about the first of July. When all of 
the fertilizers are added at planting 
on average mountain land, and dried 
blood is used as the source of am- 
mcnia, mix two parts of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate with one part of dried 
blood, and of the mixture apply 209 
to 300 pounds per acre. If nitrate of 
soda should be a cheaper source of 
nitrogen than dried blood or be more 
available to the mountain farmer, he 
may substitute it as a carrier of ni- 
trogen for blood in about the ratio of 
9 pounds of nitrate for 10 pounds of 
high-grade dried blood. With moun- 
tain soils containing considerable or- 
ganic matter, with those into which 
a good growth of legumes like soy 
beans, red clover, crimson clover or 
or cowpeas is being plowed in, or 
with those receiving a liberal appli- 
cation of well rotted manure, the 
amount of blood or nitrate in the 
mixture might be materially reduced 
cr entirely left out. In such a case, 
the acid phosphate alone at the rate 
of about 200 pounds per acre should 
be used. 





There was once a darkey who had a dog 
which he named ‘“‘Moreover,’”’ and when ask- 
ed where he got the name he said he got it 
out of the Bible; when asked to point out the 
Scripture from which he got the name he 
said, ‘‘Don’t you remember in the story of 
Lazarus where it says that Moreover the dog 
came and licked Lazarus sores?’ ” 
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Get “Better Farming” Free 
—Worth Dollars to You 


Every farmer interested in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of his soil should have this big illu- 
strated book In its 74 pages it tells how to reduce 
labor costs, how to get cheaper plant food and how 
to protect crops from drought and washing by using 
























WHE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Criginal Farm Powder. 


Clearing land is quick, easy 
and cheap with Atlas Farm 





tools are needed. Just punch 
a hole under the stump or 
Powder—made especially for boulder, load it, light a fuse, 
farm work. No expensive and the work is done! 


You can blast deep ditches at half the 
cost of hand digging. You can break up 
the subsoil-and liberate rich plant food, 
you can make beds for planting fruit 
trees with Atlas Farm Powder. Deal- 
ers near you will supply your needs. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
and learn how to do many kinds of farm improve- 
ment work with the cheapest and best farm hand— 
Atlas Farm Powder, the improved farm explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingh Boston, Hough 


Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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OWNERS OF LARGEST PLANTATIONS AND ONE HORSE 
FARMERS AGREE 


Owners of the largest plantations and one-horse farmers agree that 
The Progressive Farmer is valuable to them. You know it is valuable 
to you and you do not need to be convinced. Your neighbor, though, 
may not know of its merits and it is your duty to tell him and 
maybe lend him your copy now and then to prove it.—Editors. 
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PLANTATIONS & STORES 
SCOTT, Miss, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
$1906-1220 CENTRAL BANK BUILDING 
MEMPHIG, TENN. 


Largest Coiion Plantation In the World. 
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F YOU contemplate going into dairying or beef 

cattle ratsing, the first requisite ts that you def- 
initely make up your mind to learn everything you 
possibly can about the business. This is a time 
when it pays to know. 





LIMPSES of South Carolina Progress,” by 
Clarence Poe, will be a feature of next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. Both agriculturally and ed- 
ucationally the Palmetto State is now one of the 
most progressive in the South, and other common- 
wealths may learn a lesson from what it is doing. 





N ADVISING heavy fertilization, we mean, of 

course, judicious fertilization. Study Dr. But- 
ler’s articles on fertilizers and the bulletins of 
your state experiment station and confer with 
your demonstration agent, all with a view of find- 
ing out just what are the needs of your particular 
type of soil and of the special crops you wish to 
grow. Then save every ounce of home-made fer- 
tility—stable manure, woods mold, and all the 
scrapings youcan get from hen houses,pig pens, 
and rich fence corners. And finally, don’t forget 
that you can buy fertility cheaper in high-grade 
than in low-grade fertilizers. 





. is the year of all years thus far when every 
Southern farmer should have a full equipment 
of labor-saving machinery. If his farm isn’t a 
large one, he should buy in codéperation with his 
neighbors, but in any case he must arrange to 
avoid expensive and often unobtainable hand la- 
bor. As the New York College of Agriculture puts 
if: 

“With labor scarce, anything that can be 
done by machinery should not be done by 
hand. Even if machinery must be purchased 
on time, or with borrowed money, it will more 
than pay interest on itself this year out of 
what you save in wages.” 





ECRETARY of Agriculture Houston, in urging 

the planting of a heavy acreage to food and 
-feed crops, emphasizes particularly the practical 
certainty that all such crops will bring very high 
prices. He says: 


“Tt is obvious that the greatest and most im- 
portant service that is required of our agricul- 
ture under existing conditions is an enlarged 
production of the staple food crops. Because of 
the shortage of such crops practically through- 
out the world there is no risk in the near 
future of excessive production such as some- 
times has resulted in unremunerative prices to 
producers. This is particularly true of the 
cereals and of peas, beans, cowpeas, soy beans 
and buckwheat. In view of the world scarcity 
of food,there is hardly a possibility that the 
production of these crops by the farmers of 
the United States can be too great this year, 
and there is abundant reason to expect gen- 
erous price returns for all available surplus.” 





UR friend, R. W. B. Hart, of Seneca, S. C.,, sends 

us the following “Rules to Be Followed With 
Farm Employees,” and his ideas we deem worthy 
of being passed on to our readers. He says: 


“(1) Have a definite understanding, and put 
this understanding in the form of a contract. 
(2) Have regular hours for work, but ‘give 
and take’ when conditions demand it. It is a 
bad rule that does not work both ways. (3) 
Cultivate pleasant and sympathetic relation- 
ship with them; but be firm and strictly busi- 
ness. Do what you say you are going to do. 
(4) In times of rush work, give them bonuses 
or an extra reward on a percentage basis. 
(5) Encourage intellectual, physical, social and 
religious development, and take a _ personal 
interest in their affairs generally.” 


Especially do we commend Mr. Hart’s sugges- 
tion in regard to profit-sharing. The surest way 


in the world to get the employee to put energy 
and intelligence into his work is to provide 2 
means for him to share in the increased profits 
arising therefrom. 





More Light on Spacing Cotton to Get 
the Biggest Yields 


ECENTLY there has come to us a Mississippi 

Experiment Station bulletin which gives in 

detail the results of cotton experiments at 
three Mississippi stations in 1916. The results 
obtained from spacing cotton different distances 
under boll weevil conditions are of particular 
interest. 

At the Central Station, latitude 3314 north, on 
valley land of moderate fertility that had been in 
cotton several years, the following results were 
obtained: 





WIDTH OF ROWS 


BS fo@E ROWS... ccc cacie 620 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
3% feet rows.........- 540 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
& feG TOWEL... ccc. 490 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
4% fleet rows....-...56- 480 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
G See POW. «0 «csc ccs 400 pounds of seed cotton per acre 


The plants in the above plat thinned to twelve inches in 
the drill, grew approximately four feet high. 


DISTANCES IN THE DRILL 


12 Inches ..576 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
24 Inches .-480 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
36 Inches ... ..450 pounds of seed cotton per acre 





Rainfalt during the month of July amounted to 
12.63 inches, or nearly two and one-half times the 
normal, and boll weevils were very destructive. 

At the Holly Springs Station, latitude 35 north, 
on rather highly fertilized land, the following 
were the results: 





T Width of | Distance | Total lbs. 





VARIETY | row | im drill |seedcotton 

| rao | per acre 
PERI. oo ckwicn ss ss 2 | 3 £8. | 9 in. | 1135 
Cleveland Big Boll...... | ee | Sin. | 1290 
Sproull’s Big Boll....... | 32. 9 in. 1161 

| 
WER ik on hess ersse | 3% ft. 42 im. | 1304 
Cleveland Big Boll......| 3% ft. TF ih. 4 1632 
Sproull’s Big Boll........ | 3% ft. 12 in. | 1326 

| | 
REIMMEIER. ka pct esc eisic | 4 ft, 16 in. 1274 
Cleveland Big Boll...... | 4 ft. 16 im. | 1467 
Sproull’s Big Boll....... | 4 ft. 16 in. | 1158 

| 
Sproull’s Big Boll....... | 4 ft. 9 in. | 1255 
Sproull’s Big Boll........ | 3% ft. 12 in. | 1304 
Sorodl’s Bie. Boll. «.+.0. 2.0: | 3 ft. t 2¢ fm. | 1367 





In regard to the above, Professor Ames, of the 
Holly Springs Station, says 


“As may be seen from the table, the best 
yields were secured from the three and one- 
half foot rows with the plants spaced twelve 
inches in the drill. Spaced in thts way there 
are approximately 12,000 plants on an acre. 
The varieties used in this test are all rather 
leafy and growthy. The land, too, was rather 
highly fertilized. On poorer land with less 
growthy plants the results would probably 
have been different.” 


At the Mississippi Delta Station, on rich loam 


land, the following results are reported, all rows 
being three feet and nine inches wide: 





VARIETY | Distance in |seed cotton 
| drill | per acre 
pO SS ) rea rer reer ener eee | Unthinned | 1330 
I os a eik cs BRAG Se eS | 6 inches | 1470 
Pe IOMR 5 drs w Kix dO wiG ole Ge Ra deat | 12 inches | 1400 
MP Sasi Sawa tie oe Sance oa ake | 18 inches | 1470 
| | 
ME Is ils. c-o as bit es eee pe hie | Unthinned | 1715 
PIE ai. 3h 14 56d gh Wika: bw ds: eeacgre aE | 6 inches | 1750 
EEN 5 5: eh cas ed 5 6 SLRS 30 8k CET te oe | 12 inehes | 1680 
NN Garces caw SSG 4 OMEN EE EROS | 18 inehes | 1610 
| | 
BEGG 3.5.5.92 4024s eee Habeas | Unthinned | 7 
AGE EE 566.5 eM ea eres ks wage Bue | 6 inches | $05 
eT eee ee eT ee { 12 inches | 1120 
RIE fan ses 60 9-G:5 we Gr wae eres 8 | 18 inches | 1050 
| 
I 5 sag: 6 6b DDR A GRRE SA | Unthinned | 945 
re oa wae ica e439. 4 Sle gesiaie | 6 inches | 945 
SNM selec ig ard Shige's. gy 0 ecsl 3 oe | 12 imeches | 1015 
III 6c) wim med ded ih ala Nias peed {| 18 inches | 1085 





Commenting on these results, Director G. B. 
Walker says: 


“Though the results from this experiment 
are not conclusive, it appears that with the 
early dwarf varieties, like Trice, close spacing 
will give the highest yields, especially where 
only the early fruit can be counted on. The 
later, large-leaved varieties appear to yield 
better if given more space.” 

Turning now to Louisiana, where for twelve 
years farmers have had to fight the boll weevil 
for the cotton crop, we find the following inter- 
esting results obtained by Newell, of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station: 

In 1907, on sandy loam upland at Mansfield, Louis- 
iana, with Triumph cotton fertilized with a mix- 
ture of 200 pounds acid phosphate and 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal per acre, with cotton in rows six 
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feet apart and plants 18 inches in the drill, the 
yield was 734 pounds seed cotton per acre; in four- 
foot rows and plants 12 inches in the drill, 892 
pounds per acre; and in three-foot rows and 
plants 10 inches in the drill, 947 pounds per acre. 

The next year the same land was planted to the 
same variety of seed and similarly fertilized, with 
the following results: Six-foot rows, plants 20 
inches in the drill, made 838 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre; four and one-half foot rows, plants 15 
inches in the drill, 993 pounds per acre; and three- 
foot rows, plants 12 inches in the drill, 1,344 pounds 
per acre. 

In 1908 a similar test with Triumph cotton was 
conducted on sandy chocolate land, fertilized with 
300 pounds of acid phosphate per acre, at Mansura, 
Louisiana, with the following results: Six-foot 
rows, plants 18 inches in the drill, yielded 474 
pounds of seed cotton per acre; four-foot rows, 
plants 12 inches in the drill, 392 pounds per acre; 
and three-foot rows, plants 10 inches in the drill, 
627 pounds per acre. 

The same year a similar test with Triumph cot- 
ton, unfertilized, was conducted on rich alluvial 
land at Bayou Pierre, Louisiana, with the follow- 
ing results: Seven-foot rows, plants 24 inches in 
the drill, yielded 308 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre; four and one-half foot rows, plants 15 inches 
in the drill, 553 pounds per acre; and three and 
one-half-foot rows, plants 12 inches in the drill; 
636 pounds per acre. 

These experiment station results, when we bear 
in mind that they are in line with similar results 
obtained by other stations both in and out of boll 
weevil territory, indicate quite clearly that on av- 
erage lands rather close spacing will give the larg- 
est yields. Certainly the old advice, “Space wide 
and let the hot sunshine kill the weevil,” is bad. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Nine 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


REAK the crusts in the garden after each 
rain, that the moisture may be kept in the 
ground and a vigorous growth maintained. 

2. Keep the garden busy, planting another crop 
as soon as one has been taken off. It’s about as 
easy to grow vegetables as to grow weeds, and a 
deal more profitable. 

3. It will probably pay you to help out your 
corn crop with a side-dressing of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia when the corn is about 
waist high. Arrange now to get this fertilizer, so 
that it will be on hand when needed. 

4. Read again what we said on our front page 
last week about a big acreage of peas, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes and cane, and then plant your full 
share, with some extra. 





5. Don’t forget the grazing crops for the hogs— 
peanuts, soy and velvet beans, cowpeas, sweet po- 
tatoes and chufas. Hogs at sixteen cents on foot 
mean big money to the man who raises cheap 
feeds for them. 

6. Cotton planting is now in full swing; don’t 
let the good prices tempt you into over-doing it. 
Food and feed crops are even higher than cotton. 

7. In case packing rains come, don’t fail to run 
the harrow over the cotton and corn to break the 
crusts and help get the little plants through. 

8. ._ Screen the house and do it now against the 
flies and mosquitoes that will soon be here. 
Screens are excellent health insurance. 

9. Prepare now for next winter by getting a 


canner and putting up plenty of fruits and vege- 
tables. 





A Thought for the Week 


"T's trouble with our patrictism is not that 





there is too little of it but that it is too big 

and glorious. It is easier to die for our 
country than to live for our town, to serve God 
abroad than to fight the devil at home, to demand 
that foreigners honor our flag than to honor it 
ourselves, to be an American than to be a good 
neighbor. The nation never lacks for heroes, 
while communities die for lack of good citizens.— 
Bruce Craven. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





(t} Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











Is Your Teacher Inspiring and Broad- 
ening the Pupils? 


E HAVE been talking about the importance 
WW of introducing some of the methods of the 

Danish folk high schools into America, and 
this is undoubtedly coming. Meanwhile, however, 
let’s begin right at home. What about your local 
school? Is the teacher simply going through a 
certain monotonous grind day after day, hearing 
prescribed lessons in prescribed text-books, and 
going through a hard, fixed program in machine~ 
like fashion? Is this the case, or is the teacher 
really interested in inspiring the children, arousing 
their ambition, and quickening their interest in the 
life about them? Does she instil lessons of courtesy 
and pokiteness? Does she encourage pupils to read 
the best books in the library? Does she have a 
song in the morning and recitations on Friday af- 
ternoons, and a litthe talk now and then about the 
world’s news, and about great books, and great 
men, and great artists? 

All these things, in our opinion, are worth look- 
ing tnto—things to suggest courteously if your 
teacher is not doing them; things to praise her for 
if she is doing them. For we are much inclined to 
agree with a recent writer who said: : 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful picture, 

a sunset, a rosebush, a robin, a sky full of 

stars, a fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous 

deed or a good book is better educated than a 

boy or girl could be without them, even if he 

could work all the sums in algebra and parse 
everything in Virgil.” 

We are reminded of these things just now by an 
article in the New York Outlook in which a cor- 
respondent tells of a visit to one country school 
where an effort has been made to instil a well- 
rounded culture. Here is a conversation between 
the correspondent and one pupil of ten or twelve 
years: 

“We have a good teacher now. We have pic- 


,” 


tures; one of them ts ‘Aurora’. 

“The only ‘Aurora’ I know is Guido’s.” 

“This is Guido’s. Some of them like it best 
because it has bright colors, but I like ‘Sir Gal- 
ahad’ best.” 

“Do you know who wrote about Sir Gala- 
had?” 

“Oh, yes, Tennyson. ‘My strength is as the 
strength of ten because my heart is pure.’ And 
we have ‘The Sower’.” When this was describ- 
ed and the artist’s name given, I spoke of the 
“Angelus,” and after a minute hearing she said, 
“Yes, I’ve seen that, but it isn’t mm the school.” 

Then I asked: 

“Do you know what nations are at war?” 

Instantly came the names of the Central Pow- 
ers, and just as easily those of the Allies. And 
when I spoke of the relationship of the sover- 
eigns, saying how much the Czar resembled 
King Gearge, “Don’t he though!” came prompt- 
ly, showing that she knew for herself. 

“Have you studied about this in school?” 

“Oh, we have ‘Current Events’.” 


Of course, it may be said that such thirigs take 
time from the “three R’s,” but our own conviction 
is that if the children are inspired and interested 
in school work by having a moderate amount of 
time given to these other broadening matters, they 
will do their work with so much more zest that 
they will accomplish more even in the “three R’s,” 
than they would accomplish where a “dry-as-dust” 
system of teaching is practiced. 


& 
The Present Stagnation of Community 


Life 
O BRING life to blossom and fruitage—that 
should be highest mission of any school. And 
to achieve this mission, it must cultivate self- 
expression and encourage right relations with one’s 
community and one’s fellows. Under the grind of 
the average present-day school and its narrowly 
individualistic ideals, life is repressed rather than 
developed. Consider, for example, what Van Wyck 


Brooks says in the March “Seven Arts” about the 
typical American community. He is talking about 
Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthology” and 
Mr. Masters declares that its picture of stunted 
souls and lives is characteristic of our country: 


“Mr. Masters pictures a community of some 
thousands of souls every one of whom lives 
in spiritual isolation, a community that has 
been utterly unable to spin any sort of spir- 
itual fabric common to all, that has 
reduced itself to a spiritual desert in which 
nothing humane is able to find rootage and 
grow at all. And yet all the types that have 
shed glory on humankind have existed in that, 
as in every community! They have existed, or 
at least they have been born. They have put 
forth one green shoot only to wither and de- 
cay because all the moisture has evaporated 
out of the atmosphere that envelops them. 
Poets, painters, philosophers, men of science 
and religion, are all to be found, stunted, 
starved, thwarted, embittered, prevented from 
taking even the first step in self-development, 
in this amazing microcosm of our society, a 
society that stagnates for want of leadership, 
and at the same time, incurably suspicious of 
the very idea of leadership, saps away all 
those vital elements that produce the leader.” 


, s 
Every Neighborhood Should Be a Read- 
ing Neighborhood 


A VERY teacher should think of herself as a 
sort of glorified book agent,” says Prof. T. P. 
Harrison. And so she ought. A teacher’s 

duty is to encourage a love of reading. She should 

not merely teach the child what to read, but try 
to make him love reading. To this end, every 
teacher before school is out should suggest cer- 
tain books for the boys and girls to read during 
vacation, naming books already in the boy’s home 
or which may be borrowed from the school library. 

Moreover, teachers and all of us should keep at 

work until we reach the ideal, “A Newspaper in 

Every Home in the Neighborhood.” As Bion 

Butler says: 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR THE FARM BOY 

















My dear Boy:— 

AM going to give you a “Success Talk” this week in 

the form of @ picture. It’s a picture of a twelve- 
year-old boy, Hubert Nelson, whom I saw out in 
Minnesota some time ago, when he was running a two- 
row riding corn cultivator. I got a picture of him run- 
ning his cultivator, because as I said he was getting 
more work done in a day than many a grown man !n 
the South was getting done. 

And then in order to show me that managing two 
horses wasn’t his limit, young Hubert Nelson sent me 
this photograph of himself driving a four-horse disk 
harrow! One twelve-year-old boy in his neighborhood 
was driving six horses to a gang plow! 

I mention this matter now, my dear boy, simply to 
show you what our Southern boys must do if they are 
to eatch up with Western boys in farming. We must 
use more horse-power, more machinery, and get more 
work accomplished with a day of human labor. 

I hope therefore that you will look around you this 
spring and summer and see what labor-saving machin- 
ery is being used on other farms in your community, 
and then try to interest your father in getting the 
same sort of modern equipment on your farm, ri 
bet you had rather ride on a two-row cultivator next 
July than walk behind a two-row one—to say nothing 
of the extra work you would get done by the easier 
method! 

Think about it! 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE, 
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“If I had the making of the state laws, I 
would repeal the poll tax, and instead of 
asking the citizen to show a’ poll tax receipt 
when he came to the polls to vote, I would 
require him to produce his receipt from the 
newspaper of the nearest town. The poll tax 
receipt merely shows that he has paid some 
money to the tax collector, which is a mighty 
insignificant qualification for voting. The pay- 
ment of a newspaper subscription is prima 
facie evidence of some information, for no 
man can get a county paper a year without 
having rubbed into him some information 
that makes him more capable as a voter in his 
community and state affairs.” 


a 
And Every Neighborhood Should Be 


. Music Loving 
ON’T forget to have good music at your local 
school closing, at your county commence- 
ment, and at your picnics and farmers’ meet- 
ings during the summer. We have come to be- 
lieve very strongly in the power of community 
music and community singing as a factor in en- 
riching community life and in preparing the way 
for cooperation along all lines. The Victrola 
now also makes it possible for people in the most 
remote neighborhoods to hear the world’s greatest 
singers and musicians whom it was once impossi- 
ble to hear except in London, Paris and New 
York. With properly selected records, a few even- 
ings during the summer given over to Victrola en- 
tertainments at the local school will give pleasure 
to everybody. And in preparing music for any 
occasion—especially now with the war _ spirit 
abroad—let us not forget our own stirring South- 
ern songs and airs. Consider “Dixie,” for example. 
In the few brief days between Appomattox and 
his assassination, Lincoln, on hearing “Dixie’s” 
wonderful strains, good-naturedly expressed the 
hope that it might become a national air—and it 
is fast doing so. Roosevelt has nominated it as 
the tune with which to march agaifist tri:denburg, 
and the New York Outlook of March 14 said: 
“The only popular patriotic song that we 
have of National origin which everybody re- 
cognizes and applauds and enjoys we have ab- 
sorbed from those who fought for the Lost 
Cause. If everybody voted as his heart dic- 
tated without regard to logic or tradition, the 
vote of the people on what our National air 
should be would be very nearly unanimous 
for ‘Dixie.’” 
& 


Insanity in Town and Country: Explod- 


ing an Ancient Slander 


E HEARD a Southern governor, a man de- 

sirous of improving rural conditions, get 

up the other day and repeat the ancient but 
now exploded theory that because of the “isola- 
tion” of country people a greater proportion of 
the country women than of the town women go 
insane. A short time ago we heard the head of 
the Rotary Association in the United States make 
the same statement. : 

Now of course there is great need for improving 
social conditions in our country districts, and 
nobody is saying so more often or more emphat- 
ically than The Progressive Farmer. But it is also 
true that evem now, by reason of the greater 
wholesomeness of country life, insanity is much 
less prevalent in the country than in the towns. 
It is in the towns that one finds at its frercest the 
furious struggle for existence. It is there that one 
finds childhood and womanhood crushed by long 
hours of labor in crowded factory, store, or office, 
and finds also a.tragic friendlessness and home- 
lessness breeding despair in millions of hearts. 
If there is isolation in the country, there is seren- 
ity also. It is there that— 


“The old, plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes." 


When the farm woman toils it is for father, 
brother, husband and chubby little ones who love 
her, and not for mercenary “bosses,” worse than 
uncaring perhaps of both her soul and body, and 
ready to “scrap” her like her a broken-down ma- 
chine as soon as age or disease decreases her 
earning power. 

No, the country can be made a better place, a 
far better place to live in, than it is now. But 
don’t forget that it is already a better place to 
live than the city, and census statistics prove that 
insanity is less frequent in the country than in 
town. 
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106 Fly Poison Cases = 
Reported in 3 Years 


A Large Percentage Fatal 


Appalling as this record seems, 
it is only a fraction of the real 
number. The symptoms of chol- 
era infantum and arsenical pois- 
oning are almost identical. Diag- 
nosis is extremely difficult. 
Many actual fly poison cases are 
unrecognized and unreported. 


The Government recognizes this 
danger to childhood and issues this 
warning, in supplement No. 29 to the 
Public Health Report: 

“Of other fly poisons mentioned, 
mention should be made, merely for = 
the purpose of condemnation, of 
those composed of arsenic. Fata! 
cases of poisoning of children through 
the use of such compounds are far —— 
too frequent, and owing to the re- 
semblance of arsenical poisoning to - 
summer diarrhoea and cholera infan- 
tum, it is believed that the cases re- - 
ported do not, by any means, com- - 
prise the total. Arsenical fly-destroy- — 
ing devices must be rated as ex-: 
tremely dangerous, and should never — 
be used, even if other measures are -—— 
not at hand.” = 


ANGLEFOO 


OO 
<6 —— 


catches flies and embalms their dis- 
ease-bearing bodies with a disinfect- 
ing varnish. It is safe, efficient, non- 
poisonous, and your protector from 
both fly and fly poisons. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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mo! 
noe ying « direct fron oie 
MA 
tar oe National 
uy Buggy — 


—made with Sarven patent,8 elected 
hickory wheels — every detail high-grade. 
Worth $80.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Send for GeacalusGiN of all kinds 
of buggies and eo EE. Address 


house nearest you D 
7Wa ept. 
ade \ 34 


New York Chiczgo KansasCity Ft.Worth Portland,Ore, 




















Here are three mighty good reasons why 
you should buy Buckskin Tires in pre- 
ference to any other on the market: 

irst—Because they are madée by 
skilled workmen of the finest pos- 
sible rubber and fabri 

ond—Because they are quarane 
— for 4000 miles 

Third—Because, Head buying direct 
from factory you save fully 30 be 
We have a special offer to mi 

Write for booklet telling about it 
—also price list., 14 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamond St.Carrcliton, 0. 
N — Distributing Office 

; 436 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





as 19 ends RATS, MICE, Buga, 
ROUGH ON RATS’ ee Diein the House 
beatable Exterminator, E rairie Dogs, Gophers, 
beter Hogs. Chipmunks, meth y Squirrels, Crows. 
awks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Stiee 25c. 50c. 
Bmalli5c. Used the World Over. Used by U. 8. Gov’t. 
Rough on Rats Nevor Falls. Refuse ALL: Y Substitutes. 





























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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SAIL ON, O UNION, STRONG 
AND GREAT! 


HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With al! the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of 
steel, 
Wko made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope: 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not the rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
—Longfellow. 











CELEBRATE BABY WEEK 


Make It Bigger, Better and More 
Educational than Ever Before 


AST year, you recollect, we cele- 
brated Baby Week. The powers- 
that-be chose the week, the local 
communities did the celebrating, and 
various organizations and branches 
of the government helped the good 


begin to get sick in numbers; third, 
write us for Baby Week program 
suggestions; fourth, as soon as you 
get a reply, have a meeting of your 
women, appoint committees ar* plan 
a full week. Push the campaign, us- 
ing the newspapers, drop a card to 
each of the following agencies and 
ask what help it can give for Baby 
Week on the dates you have chosen: 


Educational Exhibit Co., 

Colgate & Co., 
York. 

Pyro Denti Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Pepso Dent Co., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il. 

Children’s Bureau, Dept. 
ington, D. C. 

American Association for Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Organization for Public Health 
Work, 600 Lexington, Ave., New York. 

National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 130 East 22nd St., New York, 

International Harvester Co., Educational 
Division, Chicago, Il. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 


Providence, R. I. 
Educational Division, New 


of Labor, Wash- 





May Day and Decoration Day 
Celebrations 

[8 SOME parts of the country the 

pretty custom of hanging May bas- 

kets still exists, and early on May 

Day morning the children may be 

seen hanging baskets of spring blos- 





of my separator. 


separate, as I often do. 


Sometimes I “speed up.” 


the right temperature. 





A WOMAN’S PRAISE OF THE CREAM SEPARATOR 


4 AXHERE is one way to increase the profits from dairy cows under 
all conditions and that is to use a cream separator. 
methods of skimming leave some of the cream in the milk, and 
that is like dollars dropping out of a hole in your pocket. Our income 
from our cows was increased one-third by the use of the separator. 
I am not counting the saving in labor, a great saving that cannot 
be shown in dollars and cents as can the increase in butter fat. There 
are not numbers of pans or cans to wash. 


The separator absolutely removes the cream, whether we turn fast 
or slow, and the cream is of uniform thickness, no matter what the 
speed. The first item I regard as very important when I have to 
It is not always easy for me to run the sepa- 
rator at a set speed. On evenings when I am tired the speed is slow. 
If my husband runs the machine, having 
greater strength, he makes it “hum.” 
we get all the cream just the same. 


The separator is an incentive to keep more cows, by lessening the 
care of the milk. By its use it is possible to engage in dairying on 
farms that have no facilities for keeping the whole output of milk at 
It is possible to hang a can of cream in the 
well if no other means is available for keeping it cool. 

The cream separator is not an unsightly fixture. 
or oil holes to make it an undesirable piece of kitchen furnishing. 
It is easy to keep in sanitary condition, and the best thing I can wish 
for every busy woman on the farm, is that she may have a good 
cream separator.—Mrs. Cena S. Gorman, in the Farmer’s Wife. 


All other 


I would rather take care 


The speed makes no difference; 


it has no oil cups 








cause by supplying material for pro- 
grams. Chief among those agencies 
which helped to make good programs 
possible in the South last year were 
the state boards of health and The 
Progressive Farmer. 

This year we want a Baby Week 
bigger and better than ever, but it 
seems best for each community to se- 
lect its own week. The reason is this: 
there is not enough of the special 
loan and rent material to go around 
when all hold their celebrations at 
the same time. I give you one exam- 
ple: the North Carolina State Board 
of Health has about seven exhibits, 
ten series of charts, six moving pic- 
ture films, three sets of lantern slides 
and lectures and an indefinite amount 


Baby Week. When all wanted it the 
same days the material was over- 
worked at that time, only to remain 
more or less idle during other weeks 
when it ought to have been busy. 
Now, these are our suggestions: 
first, that you decide to have a Baby 
Week; second, that you write your 
state board of health and ask what 
material it can give, loan and rent to 
aid you in the campaign and when it 
will be available. Ask for some time 
in April, May or June before bahies 





of free health literature suitable for. 


soms on the door-knobs of their 
friends’ homes, knocking on the door 
and then slipping away before they 
are discovered. This custom comes 
to us from England, as does also that 
of the maypole dance. ’ 

A combination of these two cus- 
toms results in a very pretty May 
Day party for children. Little bas- 
kets full of spring flowers and con- 
tairing invitations to the party are 
hung on the doors of the children in- 
vited. On the day of the party a high 
pole is erected on the lawn, with long 
streariers of different colored rib- 
bens, as many as there are guests 
and two of each kind (strips of color- 
ed cheesecloth will do as well as rib- 
bons), caught at the top of the pole 
and long enough to reach the ground. 
When all of the children have arriv- 
ed, each one is given an end of one 
ot the ribbons—the boys and girls al- 
ternating and facing. They dance 
about the pole, in and out, weaving 
the ribbons as they go, until the 
whole pole is clothed with a cover of 
closely interlaced ribbons. 

You may like to have a May Day 
queen and a procession. If so, choose 
some little girl, perhaps the little 
hostess, dress her in white, give her a 
crown of gold paper and a fairy staff 


| 





ONCE USED 
ALWAYS PREFERRED 








Delivered y<. FREE 


Your choice of << styles, — 
ands sizes in the famous line of 

INGER” bicycles, shown in 

F sale + e big new Free 


icago to your noe 
ysFree Tria tal eit 


toa test Ye your own town fora 
full month. Do not buy until you 
t our great new trial offer and 
Ww Lays g & — To-Rider 


TIDE G LAMPS, HORNS, ped 
TIRE ES «i. ‘single wheels and 


makes of bicycles 


) i orn ach roe Ne ot else can 
alues and suc rms. 
SEND Ne iO ‘MONEY b but ‘write today 


art the he 
aide Cycle. “Compan any 
Dept. R79 Chicago 





Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use witha 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 5 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C, 


A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


Farmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way, Using 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor. 
I sell cans and ali canners’ supplies. Write for 
particulars. 


T. H. RANEY, 





Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 

Catch Fish, large quantities SURE-with 
e new, folding, galvanized 

STEEL L WIRETRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap pai. flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 








The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 











Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 1/7, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 

















Boll Weevil | 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL ee. xov BEAT 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 

















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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their features carefullv. 


loops. 


coming. The appliqued flowers are in 





WHAT HAT SHOULD I CHOOSE? 


HESE types of hats show the mistakes so often made by women who do not study 


1. The woman with a broad, “full! moon’ face should never wear a large, 
drooping hat, one that accentuates her rotundity; she should rather make use of 





spicuous, Indefinite ornaments, rather than stiff or set bows, feathers or ribbon 


3. The third style shown gives a medium hat that is suitable to any type, one 
that any woman is safe in adopting if she be in doubt as to just what will be be- 


excelient taste, while the general effect of 
the hat is refined and appropriate for any occasion. 


a 
high-crowned hat, 
with upstanding 
trimmings, always 
taking care that the 
hat is not so small 
that it tops her rath- 
er than crowns her, 

2. The person with 
a long, narrow face 
should seek to give a 
softness and round- 
ness to her appear- 
ance by wearing a 
shape’ inclined to 
droop a little, trim- 
med with low, incon- 





with flowers tied to it, place her in a 
little wagon covered with white and 
yellow bunting and decorated with 
flowers. Have some of the little boys 
pull her at the head of the procession. 

The little boys and girls form the 
procession. Each girl is crowned 
with a wreath of flowers and each 
boy is given a button-hole bouquet of 
flewers. The children walk in twos 
and fours, make circles and squares, 
and perhaps are taught some of the 
simple folk games or dances, perhaps 
they play “London Bridge is Falling 
Down.” 

If the day is chilly or rainy, have 
the children in the house and let 
them have a cobweb party. Take a 
number of long ribbons, strings, 
tapes or twines of different colors— 
a five-cent package of egg dyes will 
cclor them. Start them from a given 
pcint and wind them around furni- 
ture, from room to room, everywhere. 
Each child is given an end of a rib- 
bon and told to unwind until she 
reaches the starting point. No thread 
is to be broken and the tangles must 
be unsnarled. Give each child a little 
basket with some tiny gift in it. 

The refreshments served should be 
in the spring colors—white and yel- 
low. Chicken sandwiches or salad, 
lemon or orange ice or custard, with 
frosted cakes will carry out this color 
scheme. 

A. Decoration Day party has to do 
with flags and other things patriotic. 
If the party is for older people they 
may guess the nationality of the flags 
of the different nations, their nation- 
al hymns, etc., when played on the 


piano. The little folks may have 
drills, marches, etc. Just take any 
game you know, make something 


about it red, white and blue, have lit- 
tle flags for the tail on the donkey, 
the prize in the race, and as adorn- 
ment for the little cakes, and you will 
have a Decoration Day party. 





Can and Preserve Your Strawber- 
ries for the Winter Months 


“When the strawberry red first illumined 

its bed, 

The angels looked down and were glad.” 
HERE are two ways of canning 
strawberries, the first being to make 

a syrup, put the berries in it and then 

fill and seal the jar. This makes a 

quicker method but a less satisfac- 

tory one, the berries being broken 
and the fruit less likely to keep. 

The other method of canning 
strawberies is a combination of 
method number one and the three- 
day process. Pile the berries on a 
platter and sprinkle over them half a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
Let stand over night, dipping off the 
juice if necessary. In the morning 
drain the berries well, fill the fruit 
jars with them, add juice to about 
half an inch of the top, put on new 
rubbers, and then make the top not 
quite tight so. the steam can escape. 
Then do them by the three-day meth- 
od. That is, set them in any cooking 
vessel with a false bottom and tight 
lid. Add cold water to about half of 
the height of the bottle. Put cover 
of cooking vessel on tight, bring to a 
boil, let boil 15 minutes if pint jar, 25 





minutes, if quart, seal tight and con- 
tinue to boil 5 minutes longer. Re- 
move jars. On second day place in 
vessel and boil fifteen minutes. On 
the third day do the same as the 
second. Personally I have never had 
a jar spoil with the two days cooking. 


Strawberry Juice 
There will be an amount of juice left over. 
Boil it 20 minutes, bottle and seal for 
drinking cold with a little lemon juice and 
water in summer, 
Strawberry Preserves 


Fill glass jar with berries, either fresh or 
If fresh | 


drained with sugar over night. 





make a syrup of pound sugar and pound | 
fruit, allowing % of a cup of water to aj} 


pound of sugar. Boil the syrup either made 
fresh or drained from the berries, 15 min- 
utes, Add syrup to jar, let stand 15 min- 
uites to shrink fruit, add more fruit to fill 
jars. Add new rubber, make jar top almost 
tight, set on false bottom in cooking vessel, 
add a few inches of water. After boiling 
three minutes seal jar tight and keep just 
below boiling point an hour. Strawberries 
fade easily so cover jar with paper or keep 
in a dark but not damp place. 
Strawberry Jam 
Select small, sweet strawberries, wash, 
hull and weigh them, allowing three-fourths 
as much sugar as fruit. Mash the berries 
over the range in a porcelain or granite- 
lined kettle, with a wooden masher, or spoon, 
allowing a large teacupful of water, or even 
more if the fruit is not juicy, to every four 
pounds of fruit, Boil half an hour, stirring 
constantly then pour in the sugar, which 
should have been heating in the oven. Boil 
twenty minutes, then seal in cans. Pint 
cans are most convenient. 
Strawberry Jelly 
Take fresh fruit, hardly ripe, and boil in a 
a glass or stone jar within a kettle having a 
false bottom to keep the jar from the fire. 
When the berries are soft, squeeze through 
a jelly-bag, measure the juice and allow for 
each pint, as usual, a pound of sugar. Heat 
the sugar in the oven and boil the juice 
twenty minutes or thirty if it is a damp day. 
Then turn in the sugar, stir to prevent burn- 
ing, let it boil up once, and turn into jeliy 
tumblers standing in hot water. Many peo- 
ple turn the jelly into syrup by boiling it too 
long. 
Strawberry Filling for Cake 
1 cup thick cream, white 1 egg, 14 cup su- 
gar, 44 cup strawberries, % teaspoon vanilla. 
Beat cream until stiff,- using Dover egg- 
beater, add sugar, white of egg beaten until 
stiff, strawberries mashed, and Vanilla. Put 
thick on cake, serve at once, 
Strawberry Ice 
4 cups water, 1% cups sugar, 2 cups straw- 
berry puip, 1 tablespoon lemon _ juice. 
Sprinkle strawberries with sugar, cover and 
let stand two hours. Mash, squeeze through 
sieve, add water and lemon juice to taste, 
then freeze, 
Strawberry Whip 
1144 cups strawberries, 1 cup sugar, white 1 
egg. Put ingredients in bowl and beat with 
wire whisk until stiff enough to hold in 
shape; about thirty minutes will be required 
for beating. Pile lightly on dish, chill, and 
serve with boiled custard and sponge cake. 


Strawberry Short Cake 





Flour to make soft dough, 4 teaspoons | 


baking powder, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
milk, ™% cup butter. Mix dry ingredients, 
sift twice, work in butter with tips of fin- 
gers and add milk gradually. Toss on flour- 
ed board, divide in two parts. Pat, roll out, 
and bake twelve minutes in a hot oven in 
buttered tin, one piece on top of the other. 
Split, and spread with butter. Sweeten 
strawberries to taste, place on back of range 
until warmed, crush slightly and put be- 
tween and on top of short cake. Serve with 
whipped cream, to which a very little sugar 
and vanilla have been added. 


Strawberry Short Cake (Cake Dough) 


4% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup 
milk, 1% cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and egg well beaten; mix and sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, and salt; add alternately with 
milk to first mixture; turn into buttered 
cake pan; bake twenty minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream also, 





SHE DIDN’T OVERLOOK THE 
CHANCE 


One of Yale’s best football men, who Is as 
generous in praise of the work of his fellow- 
athletes as he is modest concerning his own, 
was showing a girl he had known some time 
about the practice field. 

“See Harkins, over there?’ he asked 
pointing to one of the substitutes. “In a 
year he'll be our best man." 

“Oh, Charlie!" exclaimed the girl, blush- 
ing, ‘‘This is so sudden!'’—~New York Times. 
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The Best Garage 
For The Least Money 


The best Garage is the Garage that PROPERLY 
protects your motor car—that is warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, dry all the time—no sweating, no blistering to rot the 
upholstering, rust the metal parts or crack and peel the paint 
and varnish—and presents a pleasing appearance, . 

That describes the Garage built of wood. 

The most durable, workable, plentiful and ECONOMICAL 
wood perfectly suited to Garage construction is 


Southern Yellow Pine 


**The Wood of Service’’ 
You can build on your home grounds a Garage of Southern 
Yellow Pine, good for a lifetime, that will pay for itself in one 
year in prolonging the life and beauty of your car or in the 
saving of garage rentals. 
E book, ‘The Home Built Garage”, illustrating varied . givi 

pene fn ploy and full description; then ‘see ‘your’ nearest ‘lumber peak et be Parma | 
when you learn for how little you can build a garage that will be a credit to your taste and wise 
dom. This book is FREE to you. Just fill out the coupon---and MAIL IT! 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
1092 Interstate Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La, 
Send me your new, free book picturing and describing Home-Built Garages. 




























Name 








State 


Southern Pine Association 
New Orleans, La. 
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Berwick 2! in. 
Gorpon 2% in. 


? 
FORM-FIT 
ARRO neck C O LLAR S 


and shoulders —Will not chafe the shirt— 
Waistcoat cannot ride up under collar. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 





Troy, N. Y. 


OLLD cxvanzes SHEETS 


Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest qual- 
ity and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


Actual service tests have proved the superiority of APOLLO-KEYSTONE for all purposes 
where long service and resistance to corrosion are factors. k for the Keystone - 
rade-mark—it indicates that Copper Steel is used. Apollo Roofing and Siding 

fireproof and reasonable in cost. Sold by weight by leading 

. Send fora free copy of our “‘Better Buildings’’ klet, giving full 
information and building plans of great value to every farmer and owner of buildings. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















If you have neighbors who do not read 

The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 

and we will send them some sample copies. 

Cooticth reste &'PuLoW C8, Oop 26Urenser.x.e° J | THER Call on them and sak them to sub- 
t 5 | scriba, 

When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you az 

an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 





On 
Full weight 32 Ibs. Pillows to match $1.00 a pair. New, live, 
clean feathers, Best featherproof ticking. Sold on money-back 
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A NEWSPAPER A DAY AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER to phe 29 





“= 3 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAR! 


On account of the war a tremendous further increase in the de- 
mand for daily newspapers will send the price still higher. The 
shortage of print paper has added to the Publishers’ woes and the 
increased cost of production has compelled him to charge more. 
Perhaps you are paying now about all you can stand. 


We have hit upon a plan to supply a newspaper a day, and geod ones 
too, at a cost below the average price of a good weekly. 


The Thrice-a-Week New York World is 
printed Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
—three copies a wee 


The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution is 
printed Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
—three times a week. 


This makes six papers a week—same as a 
daily—one copy a day, and you will have 
The Progressive Farmer for Sunday. 


The cost of a good daily newspaper is from $6 to $12 a year; with 
more of them twelve than six, since the advance in cost of white 
paper. 


The news sense of The New York World is universal, while The 
Atlanta Constitution will add just the Southern flavor you like so 
well. 


The news during the war will be of so great importance that every 
family should receive a reliable newspaper daily. 


Send us $2.25 and we will have both these newspapers mailed to you 
one year and we will renew your subscription one year for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


No matter when your time is out on The Progressive Farmer, even 
if you have just renewed for another year, it will pay you to ‘grab” 
this big bargain. We will extend your subscription on The Progres- 
sive Farmer one more year and you will not receive two copies. 

If you are a subscriber to either of these newspapers; one more year 
will be added to your term and you will not receive two copies of 
either The New York World or the Atlanta Constitution. 


Use this form and send us $2.25 today, for 
this offer is only to be open for a brief term. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 


I accept your remarkable offer to send me for one year The 
Thrice-a-Week New York World and The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution—a Newspaper a Day—and a year’s subscription for The 
Progressive Farmer, all for $2.25. This amount I herewith enclose. 


Amount enclosed $..... Seeate LOE Ce a ee ro 1917 
Mail all the papers to........ Lope ave acute patela’s wtesd o's as Ga eee 5554 ew b4R ee ; 
MU TOGe FPOStOMCE GACOSE 165.6506 0:6 556 6-6:0:6:0:05600 900000000 0s dos 0s.o008 ‘ 


Caution—All Acceptances Are to Be Sent to The Progressive Farmer. 


(Address your nearest office.) 


RALEIGH, N. C., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., MEMPHIS, TENN., 


. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 

















| cially, all 
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ie Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 


Pollyatina has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 


tion for “being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks* with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,” and a 
lovely discouraged’ girl, Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs, 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses, 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 





CHAPTER XVI—(Continued) 
ERY soon, however, vague rumors, 
and rumors not so vague, began to 

float through the town that, finan- 
was not well with Mrs. 
Polly Chilton. Certain railroad stocks, 


| in which it was known that the Har- 





| open doors. 


rington estate had been heavily in- 
terested, wavered uncertainly, then 
tumbled into ruin and disaster. Oth- 


| er investments, according to report, 


were in a most precarious condition. 
From the doctor’s estate, little could 
be expected. He had not been a rich 
man, and his expenses had _ been 
heavy for the past six years. Beld- 
ingsville was not surprised, therefore, 
when, not quite six months after the 
doctor’s death, word came that Mrs. 
Chilton and Pollyanna were coming 
home. 

Once more the old Harrington 
homestead, so long closed and silent, 
showed up-flung windows and wide- 
Once more Nancy—now 
Mrs. Timothy Durgin—swept and 
scrubbed and dusted until the old 


| place shone in spotless order. 





| away, a-sittin’ 





“No, I hain’t had no instructions 
ter do it; I hain’t, I hain’t,” Nancy ex- 
plained to curious friends and neigh- 
bors who halted at the gate, or came 
more boldly up to the doorways. 
“Mother Durgin’s had the key, 
‘course, and has*come in regerler to 
air up and see that things was all 
right; and Mis’ Chilton just wrote 
and said she and Miss Pollyanna was 
comin’ this week Friday, and ter 
please see that the rooms and sheets 
was aired,’and ter leave the key un- 
der the side-door mat on that day. 

“Under the mat, indeed! Just as if 
I’d leave them two poor things ter 
come into this house alone, and all 
forlorn like that—and me only a mile 
in my own parlor like 
as if I was a fine lady an’ hadn’t no 
heart at all,atall! Just asif the poor 
things hadn’t enough ter stand with- 





out thz a-comin’ into this house an’ « 
the doctor gone—bless his kind 
heart !—an’ never comin’ back. An’ 


no money, too. Did ye hear about 
that? An’ ain’t it a shame, a shame! 
Think of Miss Polly—I mean, Mis’ 
Chilton—bein’ poor! My stars and 
stockings, I can’t sense it—I can’t, I 
can’t!” 

Perhaps to no one did Nancy speak 
so interestedly as she did to a tall, 
good-looking young fellow with pe- 
culiarly frank eyes and particularly 
winning smile, who cantered up tothe 
side door on a mettlesome thorough- 
bred at ten o’clock that Thursday 
morning. At the same time, to no one 
did she talk with so much evident em- 
barrassment, so far as the matter of 
address was concerned; for her ton- 
gue stumbled and blundered out a 
“Master Jimmy-er—Mr. Bean—I mean 
Mr. Pendleton, Master Jimmy!” with 
a nervous precipitation that sent the 
young man himself into a merry peal 
of laughter. 

“Never mind, Nancy! Let 
whatever comes handiest,” 
led. 


it go at 
he chuck- 
“T’ve found out what I wanted 


to know: 
really are 


Mrs Chilton and her niece 
expected to-morrow. 

“Yes: Sit, they. be, Sit, conriesel 
Nancy, “— more’s the pity! Not but 
that I shall be glad enough ter see 
"em, you understand, but it’s the way 
they’ re a-comin’. 


“Yes, I know. I understand,” sod- 
ded the youth, gravely, this eye 
sweeping the fine old house before 
him. “Well, I suppose that part can’t 
be helped. But I’m glad you’re doing 
—just what you are doing. That will 
help a whole lot,” he finished with a 
bright smile, as he wheeled about and 
rode rapidly down the driveway. 

Back on the steps Nancy wagged 
her head wisely. 

“I ain’t surprised, Master Jimmy,” 
she declared aloud, her admiring eyes 
following the handsome figures of 
horse and man. "I ain’t surprised 
that you ain’t lettin’ no grass grow 
under your feet "bout inquirin’ for 
Miss Pollyanna. .I said long ago 
*twould come sometime, an’ its bound 
to—what with your growin’ so i 
some and tall. An’ I hope ’twill; 
do, I do. It'll be just like a cake 
what with her a-findin’ you an’ gettin’ 
you into that grand home with Mr. 
Pendleton. My, but who'd ever 
take you now for that little Jimmy 
Bean that used to be! I never did 
see such a change in anybody—I 
didn’t, I didn’t!” she answered, with 
one last look at the rapidly disappear- 
ing figures far down the road. 

Something of the same thought 
must have been in the mind of John 
Pendleton some time later that same 
morning, for, from the veranda of 
his big gray house on Pendleton Hill, 
John Pendleton was watching the 
rapid. approach. of that same horse 
and rider; and in his eyes was an ex- 
pression very like the one that had 
been in Mrs. Nancy Durgin’s. On 
his lips, too, was an admiring “Jove! 
what a handsome pair!” as the two 
dashed by on the way to the stable. 

Five minutes later the youth came 
around the corner of the house and 
slowly ascended the veranda steps. 

“Well, my boy, is it true? Are they 
coming?” asked the man, with visible 
eagerness, 

Veo” 

“When?” 


“To-morrow.” The young fellow 
dropped Nave into a chair. 

At the crisp terseness of the an- 
swer, John Pendleton frowned. He 
threw a quick look into the young 
man’s face. For a moment he hesi- 
tated; then, a little abruptly, he ask- 
ed: 

“Why; son, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Nothing, sir.” 


“Nonsense! I know better. You 
left here an hour ago so eager to be 
off that wild horses could not have 
held you. Now you sit humped up in 
that chair and look as if wild horses 
couldn’t drag you out of it. If I 
didn’t know better I[’d think you 
weren't glad that our friends are 
coming.” 

He paused, evidently for a reply. 
But he did not get it. 

“Why, Jim, aren’t you glad they’re 
coming?” 

The young fellow laughed and stir- 
red restlessly. 


“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Humph! You act like it.” 

The youth laughed again. A boyish 
red flamed into his face. 

“Well, it’s only that I was think- 
ing—of Pollyanna.” 

Pollyanna! Why, man alive, you’ve 
done nothing but prattle of Polly- 
anna ever since you came home from 
Boston and found she was expected. 


I thought you were dying to see 
Pollyanna.” 
The other leaned forward with 


curious intentness. 
“That’s exactly it! See? 
it a minute ago. It’s just as if yester- 
day wild horses couldn’t keep me 
from seeing Pollyanna; and now, to- 
(Continued on page 31, this issue) 
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ple to make. 


8309 


Department 








8309—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The 
waist is in overblouse effect and the straight gathered skirt 
is joined to an underwaist. 

8806—Children’s Empire Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Dress may be made with or without the collar and the 
“skirt is cut in one piece. 

8303—Girls’ Tucked Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The dress 
has tucked sleeves in long or short length and a straight 
gathered flounce. 

$288—Children’s Pajamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
Any little child will like this garment and it fs very sim- 


Price of each pattern 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer 





Where and When to Learn to Love 
the Farm 


LOVE the farm; all my life has 

been spent on the farm. I was 
taught to love it while little—I should 
feel lost in the city. 

I love the hills and fields surround- 
ing my humble home, from the time 
they show the first faint tinge of 
green in spring-time on through the 
summer’s glory, in autumn’s splendor 
of green, gold and crimson, or covered 
with winter’s snow, I love them. 

Nowhere is there so much beauty, 
plenty, peace and simplicity as on the 
farm. I would do anything I could to 
keep my little ones from being re- 
moved to the city, in the innocence 
and bloom of childhood, for children 
of the poorer classes in cities can 
never be kept as pure, sweet and in- 
nocent as on the farm. May I never 
be too busy to teach my children to 
appreciate what is beautiful in the 
country. H. 





What the Farmer’s Wife Should 
Have in Readiness for Next Fall 
and Winter 


T IS none too soon to plan and 
plant for next winter’s full larder: 
1. Canned peaches, plums, berries 
and other fruits. 

2. Canned tomatoes, corn, beans, 
peas, snaps, okra, egg plant, spinach, 
asparagus, sweet potatoes, sweet pep- 
pers, beets, and other vegetables. 

3. Preserved peaches, plums, straw- 
berries, dewberries and figs. 

4. Jams of strawberries, blackber- 
ries, huckleberries and any other 
fruit available. 

5. Pickled fruits and vegetables, 
sweet, spiced, sour and in mustard. 

6, Sauerkraut. 

7. Fruit juices made from every 
acid fruit there is—strawberries, 
grapes, plums, and blackberries, be- 
ing especially liked. 

8. Dried beans, peas and okra. 

9 Dried herbs needed for winter, 
as red and yellow hot peppers, sage, 
savory, mint, etc. 

10. Canned sausage and 
meats. 

11 Smoked meats, 
Sausage, etc. 

12. Salted side meat, pigs feet and 
tongues. 

13 Corned beef and tongues 

14. Eggs in water glass. 

15. Honey, fresh and the surplus 
canned by the three-day method. 

16. Corn meal and other cereals 
well heated, dried and tinned (if not 
easily kept fresh). 

17. Winter vegetables in the gar- 
den, to be dug as necessary; carrots, 
oyster plant, parsnips, etc. 

18. Root crops stored; sweet and 
Irish potatoes, turnips, etc. 


other 


hams, bacon, 


20. Chickens galore, roosters and 
late hatches to be eaten, early pullets 
to be saved for winter laying. 

21. Two cows, one to be fresh while 
the other is dry. 


How I Made $50 on Chryenathe- 
mums With a Cost of $1.45 


f phot a day of indoor work noth- 
ing gives me more pleasure than 
to work among my flowers: After 
growing chrysanthemums for a num- 
ber of years for home decoration, I 
decided to grow them for market, 
thereby opening up a way of giving 
pleasure to others and realizing a 
profit. 


Many women and girls with limited 
opportunities are earning annually 
an acceptable sum of money from 
small gardens of vegetables and flow- 
ers. 

The world is benefited by this 
spirit of financial independence 
among women. Mankind is enjoying 
a new harvest of kindly deeds and 
works. Women with. their own ‘in- 
comes, whether by the cultivation of 
flowers and bulbs, or the development 
of talent in some other way, are en- 
abled to contribute more generously 
to their churches, charities and many 
other things, 

About April 1 I prepare my plot, 
which is about 20 feet square, The 
soil is of a heavy loam, but any soil 
properly fertilized will grow chrysan- 
themums successfully. I usually set 
my plants out about the middle of 
April, but any time from then on to 
the first of June will do. I prepare 
the rows with a hand plow, and set 
them about 10 or 12 inches apart in 
rows about a foot apart. I fertilize 
them later, which is the most impor- 
tant thing in the cultivation of chry- 
santhemums. If they are not fertiliz- 
ed during growing time you lose the 
most valuable means of large blooms; 
they should have plenty of sunshine, 
water and topping. 

There is not much profit in these 
flowers if you have to buy new plants 
every year, sol save plants that come 
out from the old stalks and protect 
them during the winter months 

In addition to making $50 last fall [ 
saved about 4,000 plants for planting 
this spring. These plants‘sell at from 
10 cents to $1.50 apiece. It costs but 
very little to protect them during the 
winter. A greenhouse is not neces- 
sary for raising these as I grow all 
of mine in the garden. 

I could not supply the demand for 
blooms in my town, which has about 
four thousand inhabitants, there be- 
ing a greenhouse here too. I sold 
them to hospitals for the sick, for 
funerals, public entertainments and 
home decoration, getting from $1.50 
to $2.50 per dozen, a few large ones 
for 25 cents apiece; I took up some 





and potted in pots and sold these for 
25 cents. These would sell for a much 
higher price in large towns and cities. 
MRS. BEATRICE CAMPBELL. 
Sanford, N. C, 


GIVE THE CHILDREN A GARDEN 
SPOT 
It Teaches Them Perseverance, a 


Love of the Soil and Helps Them to 
Appreciate the Foods They Eat 





AS there ever a more opportune 

time to teach the children gar- 
dening than right now? The high 
cost of living demands that every idle 
spot of ground be cultivated to sup- 
ply the table with vegetables to re- 
duce the grocery bill. 

Most children enjoy digging in the 
ground, planting seed and tending 
growing things. Why not give each 
child seeds and a little plot for his 
or her very own, as well as instruc- 
tion in preparing the beds and rows 
and when and how to plant and culti- 
vate? A spirit of rivalry may arise 
and spur them to do their best and 
this is one part of it that is of per- 
manent value. Also, what woman 
does not feel a pride in having the 
earliest and best garden in the neigh- 
borhood? 

Gardening takes children into the 
outdoors in contact with Mother Na- 
ture and her ever-increasing won- 
ders, When they grow up to be men 
and women, even though they choose 
some other calling than tilling the 
soil, they will make sure of a garden 
and will delight in spending a part 
of their leisure time in it. I have 
heard some women say that they 
could not get their men folks inter- 
ested in making the garden; they 
just seemed to think that by some 
means the garden would come along 
all right, without their bothering 
about it. Perhaps they were not 
helped to cultivate a love for garden- 
ing when children. 

I have seen children actually hur- 
ry out of bed in the mornings to see 
what had come to pass in their gar- 
dens during the night, and I have 
rejoiced with them when they gath- 
ered their vegetables and proudly 
brought them in, cooking everything 
they brought, for they were sure 
to think them very fine flavored. 
Here’ is a secret for inducing child- 
ren to eat a variety. 

MRS. E. D. NALL. 

Sanford, N. C. 





Abandon Food Prejudices 


ON’T be finicky. Be willing to try 

new. foods. Certain plentiful and 
nourishing foods widely used and en- 
joyed in one section are practically 
unknown ‘in other sections of the 
country, Learn to know all the good 
things, not a few only. 

People too easily get into food 
ruts; insist on eating only the food 
they are used to, and refuse to give a 
fair trial to others. This causes un- 
due demand for certain staples, with 
resulting high prices when crops 
are short. At the same time other 
valuable foods may be relatively 
cheap and available. 

Learn how to cook all kinds of 
staple foods and serve them in a va- 
riety of ways. Simple dishes well 
prepared are better than expensive 
foods badly cooked. 

Many persons are_ prejudiced 
against certain good foods because, 
when first tried, the foods were im- 
properly cooked or prepared. 

Remove from your vocabulary 
“don’t like” or “can’t eat.” 

Most individual prejudices against 
widely popular foods are either imag- 
inary or baseless. 

Try to like every simple food; give 
it a fair trial. 





It may be of interest to call to mind what 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp had to say in reference 
to the development of the livestock industry 
in the South in his “Ton Agricultural Com- 
mandments.”” The eighth commandment ag 
stated by Dr. Knapp is as foltows: “Increase 
the farm stock to the extent of utilizing all 
the waste products and idle lands on the 
farm.’’—Clemson College 
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Le Dainty— 


In these days of delicate 
laces—of filmy silky under- 
things —daintiness is at a 
premium, Never before was 
the feminine touch so highly 
prized. 


It’s the dainty women your 
brother and your husband pick 
out to praise. — 


To look bright and smart 
and fresh—you must fee/ bright 
and smart and fresh. 


A refreshing bath and pretty 
clothes help. But for the 
uintessence of daintiness— 
ollow the bath with a delight- 
ful rub with Mennen’s. 


Then shake it generously 
over your linen—and see the 
effect ! 


It’s the big secret with many 
a fascinating woman. 


Yes—it is lovely dusted be- 
tween the sheets (especially on 
summer nights). 


Just try it and see! Don’t 
borrow the baby’s can (he'll 
miss it), Get one for yourself. 
And as the proper Borating of 
Talcum is part of the reason it’s 
so soothing—be sure you get the 
original by asking for Mennen’s. 


MENNENS 


BORATSD 


oe 
vi 


TRADEMARK 





Now in the new large-size economical can 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisf 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang wit 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


QeRgHarp MEennen CHEmicar Co. 


Laboratories 
1042 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, cane 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early . 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 








Wher writing advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 








So BE OL TS 
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ply of butter, eggs 


country. 


be printed in our 
in the cities. Th 





Express Them to Consumers 


and Dealers 


We have created a market for your surplus sup- 


among the city consumers and dealers. They are 
anxious to buy from shippers and producers in the 
Give or write your Express Agent your 
name, address and what you have for sale. It will 


from you food products to be expressed them direct. 
Low Rates on Food-stuffs 
THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


, poultry, vegetables, fruit, etc., 


Market Bulletin, and distributed 
e consumer and dealer will order 






























If you haven’t a pair, 


ELKIN, N. C. 


in excha 





CASH OR EXCHANGE FOR WOOL 


or need another pair of 
ELKIN BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


solicits your patronage. 


They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets 
nge, and they guarantee ‘satisfaction. 











lumber than you can use. The “traveling” mull 
for you. 









ti 


our 





Mr. Piantation Gwmnrer: 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 


Settle the Question for All Times. : 
Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
’ auling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 
: causing them to make more, thereby increasing- 
your rentals. 


Pe Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
% Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable informstion. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chiner,; for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery Is 


liberal 


Southern Enginc & Boiler Works, 


ie 
Every Year You Wave to Face 
THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 


3 not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


Now is the Time to Act. 


motto. Write us your wants. Our terms are most 
ral. 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 














QUR 
CATALOGUE 








Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
- —————- new _ subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for aclub of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s al) 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











Hotel Richmond 


q@ Richmond, Virginia’s elegant, new and largest 
Fire P: oof Hotel—In Heart of the City. Meet 
your friends at the Hotel Richmond—$1.60 per 
day up—Write fer beokiet and map of City. 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA. 


IPA 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
M™ floor, wall, vehicles, etc. Al 

quality, low prices shipped quick 
and little frt. from Richmond. 
Color card and catalog of ““The 
South’s Mail Order House” free. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
4753 Shockee Lane, Richmond, Va. 


CREAM :.; cream he state, 
































CAROLINA CREAMERY COMPANY 
Asheville-Greensboro-Hickory 
PIEDMONT CRFAMERY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


APRIL 
1. How Can We Developa Farm- 
ing System to Minimize Periods 
of Idleness and Excess Labor? 
2. What Legislation Should We 
Demand to Meet the Needs of 
Our People? 











TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION OUGHT TO DO 


VIIl—It Should Promote the Cosdper- 
ative Purchase of Pure-bred Sires 
and Sale of Dairy Products. 

N SOUTHERN agriculture there is 
perhaps no field of codperative 
activity that will afford as great re- 

turns as can be obtained by well di- 

rected codperative 

efforts in com- 
munity breeding. 

The first step is to 

decide upon some 

distinct breeds of 
livestock and then 
everlastingly stick 
to that type and 
improve it as the 
years go by. When 
the community 
deserved reputation for ex- 
celling in the production of the best 

Jerseys, the best Guernseys, the best 

Herefords, or the best of any other 

distinct breed of cattle or hogs, then 

the buyers will seek that community 
when they want to make purchases. 

In many instances the problem will 

not be to get a good price but to get 

enough surplus cattle for the market 
to supply the demand. 
* * OK 

The introduction of one pure-bred 

Guernsey sire in my neighborhood 

(Marshville), about ten years ago, 

| marked the beginning of the develop- 

ment of codperative community 
breeding of this particular type of 
dairy cattle that is revolutionizing 
agriculture in that vicinity. Practi- 
cally all the dairy cattle of that vicin- 
ity are high-grade or _ registered 

Guernseys. There are now about for- 

ty registered Guernsey cows anda half 

dozen or more registered Guernsey 
sires in Marshville vicinity. When the 
industrial agent of the Seaboard Air 

Line Railway began to look the state 

over for Guernseys to be exhibited at 

the recent livestock meeting at Wil- 
nington, he came to Marshville to 
find what he wanted. 

* * x 





MR. GREEN 


gets a 


The reader will pardon me for 
stopping here to sermonize a little. 
When a community gets a reputation 
for doing something better than oth- 
er communities are doing it, it be- 
comes a very valuable financial asset. 
In Marshville vicinity the minimum 
price for a registered male Guernsey 
calf at three months old is $50, if it 
is a fairly good individual, and the 
minimum for females is $75 at three 
months old. And there isn’t one- 
tenth enough $50 and $75 calves to 
supply the demand. When it is re- 
called that a scrub calf brings only 
about five dollars at three months old 
it becomes obvious that codperative 
community breeding pays good divi- 
dends. Even the grade Guernsey 
calves in this vicinity bring from two 
to three times the price of scrubs. 

* *& + 

Wherever codperative community 
breeding of dairy type cattle is estab- 
lished, the codperative sale of butter 
or cream usually follows as a natural 
result. It is notable in this connect- 
ion that perhaps the most extensive 
parcel post butter trade that has 
been established in any rural com- 
munity in the South has been devel- 
oped in Marshville community. The 
volume of butter trade that is hand- 





led in this way amounts to twelve or 
fifteen thousand pounds a year and it 
is a notable example of the practica- 
bility of codperative marketing by 
parcel post—direct from farm to ta- 
ble. In addition to the parcel post 
butter trade quite a number of dairy 
farmers in that vicinity sell cream to 
the creameries. 

The important thing to do in this, 
as well as in other forms of codpera- 
tion, is to get the thing started, and 
it usually takes care of itself after 
the experimental! stage is passed. 

J. £2. G. 


A NEW MECKLENBURG DECLA- 
RATION 





Lead in Patriotic Effort—A County- 
wide Campaign for More Foods and 
Feedstuffs 

T OUR Mecklenburg County 

Farmers’ Union meeting April 
7th, President Walker brought up the 
question of the situation confronting 
this section in regard to food and 
feedstuff supply now that our country 
has gone to war, and presented ring- 
ing resolutions on the subject which 
passed unanimously. 

Secretary E. N. Farris of the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce was ad- 
mitted and made a ringing speech 
presenting fact after fact in regard to 
the seriousness of the crisis now con- 
fronting us in regard to the supply of 
foods and feedstuffs. He also outlined 
a plan for the Chamber of Commerce 
and Farmers’ Union to launch a cam- 
paign in this county to increase the 
acreage of food crops, whereby three 
farmers in each township would meet 
two or three business men of the city 
and call upon every farmer in the 
county and present the facts of the 
situation to him and urge upon them 
the necessity of cutting the cotton 
acreage and increasing the acreage of 
food crops for man and beast. Motion 
passed that we would coéperate in 
this. This was followed by good 
talks by Bro. Jno. P. Lucas and oth- 
ers. The meeting adjourned to meet 
the first of August, time and place to 
be selected by the Executive Com- 
niittee. 

Following are the resolutions as 
presented by President Walker and 
unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, our country is, by declaration of 
Congress, in a state of war and must have 
the unstinted support of every citizen in 
whatever capacity he may be able to render 
most service, and 

Whereas, the production of adequate food 
supplies is of the utmost importance, ta 
both those who may be called upon to bear 
arms and those who remain at home, there- 
tore, 

Be it resolved, by the Mecklenburg County 
Farmers’ Union that immediate and urgent 
steps must be taken to increase the acreage 
planted in foodstuffs in the county this year 
over any previous year and every possible 
means must be used to bring this,about for 
the following reasons: i 

(1) The South, having given its best agr!- 
cultural efforts in recent years to the pro- 
duction of cotton, has allowed its farmers 
to drift into the habit of dependmg too 
much, even in peace times, on securing 
foodstuffs from the West and other sections, 
while it raised cotton, until for the last few 
years the County of Mecklenburg has annu- 
ally spent $4,000,000 outside the state for 
foodstuffs and the state has spent outside its 
borders $80,000,000 for foodstuffs. 

(2) The supplies of foodstuffs for man 
and beast that have been secured from the 
West and elsewhere will no longer be avail- 
2 as a source for the South to draw upon 
for the reason that all the surplus of those 
sections must be sent to feed the armies of 
the peoples and armies with which the 
United States is now allied. 

(3) Failure of this section to plant early 
the largest possible acreage in foodstuffs 
may be anprecedentedly disastrous for the 
reason that before the next crop is made all 
transportation facilities will be at the call 
of he government and unable to bring much 
needed supplies to this section, even if they 
could be bought. 

(4) Under the circumstances; it is of the 
most vital interest that every farmer be- 
longing to the Union at once enter into co- 
éperative measures to plant every available 
acre in foodstuffs and see that his tenants 
do the same thing; that he also insistently 
urge all his neighbors to do the same and 
spare no means to see that everyone is in- 
formed as to the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion. 

(5) That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the secretary of the State Farmers’ Un- 
ion with request that he forward copies to 
every county secretary to be passed on to 
local Unions.—T. Neal Kerns, Secretary. 
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Saturday, April 21, 1917] 
DIVERSIFICATION MEANS BETTER UTILIZATION OF LABOR 


Study the Charts Herewith and See Which Method of Farming 
Would Really Be Most Profitable for You 


LL over the Southern states this month, Local Farmers’ Unions are 
asked to discuss the question, “How can we develop a farming system 
to minimize periods of idleness and excess of labor?” 

This is a very important and a very practical question, and one which 
every farmer should carefully study. In connection with it, the Extension 
Division of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College has prepared and 
issued three notable charts showing just how labor is distributed under the 
all-cotton system of farming and how much better it is distributed under the 
system of diversification. 

The first chart (Chart A) shown below, “is made from actual records of 
time, labor, rent or interest on investment and other items of outlay during 
1915 in raising cotton and nothing else on a Texas farm of 29 acres.” 


CHART A—COTTON ONLY—HOURS OF LA BOR DAILY EACH MONTH—$165 INCOME 
(Figures below name of month show average number of hours the farmer worked per day 
during that month.) 
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“This farmer whose record is shown by Chart A was employed only 1,651 
hours during the year, or only a little more than 5 hours a day on the aver- 
age of 313 working days. Five months out of the year (as will be seen by the 
chart) he worked only 2 hours a day; one month he had no labor at all; four 
months he worked overtime. That was not the fault of the farmer; it was 
the fault of the all-cotton system.” 

CHART B—DIVERSIFICATION—REGU LAR HOURS OF LABOR—3586 INCOME 

(The light lines represent hours of aaa Pe Pi agg the black part hours of labor on 
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Peanut Hulls Recognized 
as Valuable Feed—Equal to 
Cotton Seed Hulls—and Cheaper 


HIS year cotton seed hulls are scarce. The 


price is high. Farmers must have a feed to 
> supply fat and carbohydrates that is cheaper than 
cotton seed hulls. To supply carbohydrates, 
ground peanut hulls are the ideal food. They are 
cheaper and better than cotton seed hulls. Many 
dairies in the largest cities use them in feeding 
their stock. 
Ground Peanut Hulls supply fat and carbohy- 
drates in digestible form. They are two-thirds 
as rich as choice timothy hay and cost less than 
half as much as you can save by buying our 


, GROUND 
PEANUT HULLS 


instead of cotton seed hulls. 


Our book “Better Feed For Less”, written by a competent feed chemist, 
shows plainly how to save money in feeding livestock on peanut huils. 
Write today. for your copy and get full information and 
ined prices on our feeds made from Ground Peanut Hulls and 
FREE 0 ready mixed feeds, made in formulas for , : 
horses, mules and dairy cattle. Taran 
DEALERS WANTED. Write today (a-e aS 
and get full information. \ ( fs 
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SOUTHERN PEANUT HULLS MILLS 
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Now to show how much better and more evenly labor is utilized where 
diversification is practiced, the Texas Extension Service has prepared an- 
other chart shown herewith on which if comments as follows: 

“Figure B is,a chart of the original 29 acres of cotton with 6 acres of 
Sudan grass, 4 acres of peanuts for pasture and hay, 2 acres of sorghum for 
fodder, 10 acres of oats, rye or barley for winter pasturage and feed, 1 acre 
for garden, 2 cows, 20 pigs, and 100 hens. 

“This will keep the farmer busy all the time; it will require some hired 
labor in May, June, August, September, and October at an estimated outlay 
of $217; but the farmer on that outlay will receive a profit of $113, besides 
the food he saves by the hogs, chickens and the milk his family consumes. 
His net labor income from the sale of farm products will be increased; he 
will raise just as much cotton as if he had not diversified. At the prices of 
1915, this farm will yield a net labor income of $586, compared with $165 on 
the all-cotton farm exhibited in the first chart.” 

Now comes another chart in which the Texas Extension Division shows 
from the actual records how a farmer with one extra laborer ran a truly 
diversified farm on 166 acres, making a profit of $1,359 on his year’s work. 
Following were the crops cultivated: 

32 acres cotton, 

20 acres sorghum, 














28 acres oats. 21 acres corn silage, 


65 acres corn, 
This farmer also had 4 milk cows, 90 stock cattle, 75 hogs, 70 hens. Chart 
C shows the number of hours worked by the two men, though the number 
should be divided by two to show the number of hours each man worked. 
CHART C—166 ACRE DIVERSIFICATION FARM—$1,259 INCOME 





























(The figures below the name of each month show the total nuinber of hours per day the 
two men worked. Divide by two to get the daily hours of each man, and allow for extra 
cotton picking labor in September, the farmer and his helper probably working only ten 
hours each in September.) 
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tIncluding extra labor for pieking cotton. 


It will also be noticed that in September the hours per day include those 
made by same extra labor in picking cotton. Commenting on the whole 
showing, the Extension Service says: 

“This farmer hired a laborer; both were busy all the year; they averaged 
7 to 10 hours a day every month; there was no idle time. After paying all 
expenses and paying the laborer $450 (nearly three times as much as the all- 
cotton farmer received) this farmer had a profit of $1,359 for his year’s work. 
This farmer raised more cotton than the other man, and yet had time for 
other crops. 











Avery Joy Rider Cultivator 


| does not inake the operator leg-weary—just an easy swaying mo- 


tion of the body swings the seat to either side and guides the gangs 


A boy can handle it with ease. 
Side levers, after being set to give desired depth of cultiva- 
tion, need not be touched. Standards can be tilted so sweep 










































= will clean side of bed. 

= Distance between the gangs is changed 

SS XR] Without stopping the team. 

S wily pasar Tread of wheels adjustable 

=| . Sie i ~~, from 40 to 48 inches. 2 

= p= =; | ; If P aad dealer can’t show you the [= 

= ae. el oy Rider, write = 

a T= 7 lt = 

2 a Si B.F. AVERY & SONS | 
4 » = = INCORPORATED = 
= . Dept. C LOUISVILLE, KY. 
FUCESEQUUOTUCEOUQEAETUVEROOGESSTUTEEOESASUACETOGEEREOTUERSSOCOCONEGGUOUOOEAEOTAOSOOAOOOOLE. 


























TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight on. 
the silo shippedto you. This saving we pass on to you. 

Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built 
air-tight like refrigerator doors; on hinges and always in 
place. Steel fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder: Silos 
built of long-leaf yellow pine in two grades—either select 
silo stock or guaranteed 95 per cent. heart. Easy terms. 
Remember our location meansa saving toyou. Write today. 
Mention size. GET OUR PRICES ON WHIRLWIND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


206 Randolph Street, 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 








| J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Ss. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 
MACON, GEORGIA, 
The Largest Engine and Boiler Builders in the South 
We Also Build Tanks, and Towers, Oil Storage Tanks, Smoke 
Stacks, and Do All Kinds of Sheet and Plate Work 
We call particular attention of sawmill men to The “Schofield 
Cornish Water Back, Return Flue Portable Boiler,” with engine 
to match. Write for information and prices, Desk “P,” 
MACON, GEORGIA. 

















MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.”” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 

















| an advertiser in h guc 
| the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 


e Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
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NitrA- germ, 


Our Free Book Tells How With It: 


You may raise 
larger crops 
without pops 


Peanuts 


To keep out C 
t 
nue beyond 0 Ww p e a S 


To make 
more to 
an acre 


Velvet Bean 


To succeed 
in raising 


big cropsof Soy Beans 


Ammonia 


Corn, 
Cotton, 
Oats, etc. 


You can pro- 
duce all that 
you need for 


And make your soils more productive. 





Write for this booklet today. 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., 


502-G Bay St., Savannah, Ga. 














For Corn 333, !°! 
and Cotton (2% 0° 


way(Ciark )Harrow is your 
handiest implement. The 
gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible. 
draft, simple and@ 
Disksof cutlery steelforged 
shorp. You'll like e 
many other features in the 


Cutaw 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
plement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the geuuine Cutaway, 
write us direct. Write now for our new 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.’’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

Maker of the original 

CLARK disk hurrows and plows 


714 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 















THE BLIGHT ‘OF THE SCRUB SIRE 


Since the Sire Is More ‘Than 


Half the Herd, It Is Doubly 


Important That He Be of the Very Best Breeding Obtainable 


ITH the constant rise in the 

value of feedstuffs of all kinds 

and the corresponding rise in 
the value of livestock, due both to 
the increased cost of feed as well as 
to their decreased numbers, the at- 
tention of the Southern farmer is 
being directed as never before to the 
growing of livestock. Not only is he 
realizing that it will be to his advan- 
tage as well as his duty to produce 
more livestock, but he is learning 
with equal rapidity that only with 
improved livestock can he possibly 
hope to convert the high-priced feed 
into profitable meat, milk and butter. 
But the very conditions that have 
made him decide that he must have 
more and better livestock have pre- 
sented themselves to so many of his 
fellow farmers that the resulting de- 
mand for pure-bred livestock with 
which to improve the quality of his 
stock has resulted in putting the 
price of pure-bred animals at an even 
greater figure. He finds that the 


. Serves 


them together. In this way the ten- 
dency to good performance was in- 
tensified to that degree that it over- 
came or smothered down the unde- 
sirable traits. By constantly repeat- 
ing this process we have at last so 
completely masked this undesirable 
blood that so long as the process is 
continued its undesirable qualities do 
not generally appear. Yet with all 
of our care it is still there, and every 
now and then suddenly crops out, 
and even in fhe highest bred animals 
we every now and then find individ- 
uals that have reverted to this past 


ancestor, and for the purposes for 
which they have been bred are no 
better and sometimes not as good as 


the every-day stock. 

Now when we cross a _ pure-bred 
animal, so-called, upon a scrub, we 
expect that the resulting animal will 
contain half good blood and: half 
scrub, and we call it a_ half-breed. 
While this 1s true, it must be remem- 
bered that not all of the pure-blood 





offers by the peck; 
who is wise, by heck! 





TO THE DAIRY COW 


HE dairy cow, long may she wave her fluffy tail her hide to save 
from gnat and fly and such like pest that seem to like to break 
her rest; it’s she that brings the monthly check for cream she 
it’s she that often saves from wreck, the farmer 
The farmer who's afraid to dig, or who to 
milk cows is too big, the one who'd rather chew and sit or shoot and 
spit tobacco spit, and kind whom farming doesn’t fit, will keep on 
going into debt, it’s just as safe as spuds to bet, while neighbor Jones 
with twenty cows will chase hard times to the bow-wows. 

To farm these days of high-priced land, you've got to plan to beat 
the band. To meet the price of high-priced tools and self-adjusting 
milking stools is surely not the job of fools. 
crop his land each blooming year for 
heed the just demand for something 
before the judgment bar and wake up 
your horse hay and oats, you even feed your lambs and shoats and 
then you wonder why the land should make a full and grow a stand 
that’s not enougk o feed ten goats. 

Put back into the soil, my friends, some of the elements it lends. 
Remember ’tis the cow and hog that give your bank account a jog 
that fertilize your worn-out soil and help the mortgage man to foil. 
—W. E. Vaplon, Colorado Agricultural College. 


The farmer who will 
all ‘twill stand and will not 
in return will stand at last 
with a jolting jar. You feed 











Only $2 Down 


a 


One i to Pay! = 


Buys the New Butter- GEire 3 \ 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, ‘ 
easy a close skim- 4 7 


ming, durable. aay = pate 
alifetime. Skims 9 juarte 
r hour, Made also hg 
‘ger sizes up toNo.8 shown bere. 
9 Earns its own cost 
30 b Days Free Trial Fame tte own 
alos, “folder an and’ atrect~ from-factory 
Buy © manufacturer an cave’ money, 


ALBAUGH- DOVER | Co. az) 
1 Marshall Bivd. AGO 
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7. Gates-Stecl “Posts-Ba rb Wi [13 Ps 

DIRECT FROM FACTO ORY. ‘EREIGHT 4 
rm) heavy DOUBLE GALV ANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod up. Get free Book and moe to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept 987 - Gomes Ohio 














—EARLY COTTON SEED 


Every cotton grower, 
or small, rich or poor, write 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA., 


For History and descriptive circular of his early 





large 


prolific cotton to beat the boll weevil with It’s 
free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you and help you make 3 bales per acre. 


Seed $1.50 per Bushel f.o.b. Nona, Ga. 














prices asked for a pure-bred bull or 
boar with which to grade up his herd 
are all out of proportion to the in- 
crease in price of those animals, as 
high as it is, for meat purposes. The 
idea occurs to him, “Why not buy a 


grade bull or boar? My stock is only 
of the common sort, anyhow, and I 
can only expect to sell them ior 
meat. Certainly the better blood in 
this grade head of my herd will ef- 
fect a corresponding improvement in 


his offspring, and eventually I can 
build up the quality of my herd as 
well and much more cheaply in this 


way than by expending so much for 


a single animal.” 
A Dangerous Error 
T IS right upon this rock that thou- 
hopes for the improve- 
livestock of the South have 
To the think- 
who has 


sands of 
ment of 
been dashed to pieces. 


ing and observing man, one 


looked into and learned something 
of mee laws of breeding and heredity 
and 10 has in his mind a clear defi- 


nition what improved blood is, the 
resultant disappointment that always 


follows upon this practice is not a 


surprise. No quality is ever bred out 
or permanently bred into an animal. 
Even in the highest bred animal of 
today there is flowing through his 
veins a certain amount of the blood 
that coursed through the veins of his 
original progenitor. Some of the 
qualities carried by this blood are 
desirable, while there were other 


it that proved 
desirable. 
the breed 
selecting 
the maxi- 
qualities and mating 


qualities accompanying 
in practice not 
The process of 
by man has 
those animals 
mum of good 


nearly 
improving 
consisted in 
possessing 


So 


derived from the parent is, for want 
tter term, pure blood. A part 

is blood derived from the origi- 
nal ancestor, the same kind of blood 
that flows in the veins of the scrub. 
So mstead of actually getting an ani- 
mal half of whose blood is pure and 
half scrub, we are sure that more 
than half of its blood is impure. 
When the one parent is already a 
grade as it is called (only a polite 
term, where breeding is concerned, 
for a scrub), then the amount of pure 
blood injected into the veins of the 
offspring becomes _ infinitesimally 
small. If the concentration of im- 
proved blood in the offspring is able 
t and mask the impure 


ota be 
i 


¢ 


to disguise 
blood that always accompanies it, it 
is none the less true that the concen- 
tration of impure blood will do like- 
wise. 


Scrub Sires Mean Going Backward 
Instead of Forward 
O WHE 


scrubs, 


N we breed from grades or 

instead of getting an 
improvement we find ourselves slip- 
ping down hill. We are by doing 
so breeding backward and can, in a 
very few generations, completely 
nullify and destroy the work of cen- 


turies in careful selection and breed- 
ing. 

But one may say that this is all 
theory, and that sometimes a mighty 
well sounding theory doesn’t work 
out in practice. But so certain are 
the above principles that we can al- 
most at the beginning place them } 


beyond the pale of theory and give to 
them a mathematical certainty. They 
are as surely true as is the fact that 
two and two make four. But it so hap- 
(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 
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work with less power 
than any other; yet it costs no more to buy. 
Practically proof against breakdown. 
Solid oak and steel frame, mortised, bolt- 
ed, braced; impossible to pull out of line. 
Spiraled knives give clean shearing cut, 

artes least power. 10 lengths of cut 
(5/16 to 244 in). Frictionless self-feed ta- 
ble runs on chilled iron rollers. Speed of 
blower adjustable to least use of power 
f-rany height silo. One levercontrols feed 
rolis and table. Automatic safety device. 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


Send for two free books! 
Silo book and Appleton Silo Filler catalo 
Appleton Mfg.Co.,437 Fargo St.,Batavia.lil, 


With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness Instantly 


bottle holds the wonder of wonders. It 
almost magical drug discovered by a 














This tiny 
contains an 


Cincinnati man. It is called freezone. It is a com- 
pound made from ether. 

Apply a few drops of this freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a hard- 
ened callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears and shortly you will find 
the corn or eallous so shriveted and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain er soreness when 


applying freezone or afterwards, It 
doesn’t even irritate the skin. 


Just ask in any drug 
small bottle of freezone = This wil) cost 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
vour poor, suffering feet of every bard 
corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, or the tough callouses on bottom 
of feet. If your druggist hasn’t any 
freezone he can get is at any wholesale 
house for you. 


store for @ 











Sixty days’ free trial). This 


Simplex pneumatic system with 
pressure tank in cellar adds great 
convenience to country home }ife. 


Other 
tion. 


Water Systems of every Kind 


We build tanks, towers, and water supply 
systems for every purpose We can furnish 
a system to take care of your home, barn, 
stock, ete and meet every requirement, 
Tell us your needs and ask for erecial cir- 
cular No. 44 


sizes as low priced in propor: 








THE BALTIMORE CO. °4:t°] 
—Attention, Livestock Raisers! — 


If you 


have any cattle, hogs or sheep to 
ship, write us immediately just what you 
have and when you expect to ship We will 
take pleasure in sending you our weekly 
market letters and keep you posted on this 
market. 

We make a specialty of buying stockers 
and feeders on orders, If you are in the 
market for any stock cattle, write us just 
what you want and we will quote you 
prices. 

Give us a trial with your shipment. We 
are pleasing others and know we can please 
you. We gladly refer you to any one for 
whom we have ever sold stock, as to our 
high sales, good fills and square dealing. 

Reference: National Stock Yards National 
Bank, National Stock Yards, 1). 


WOODSON FENNEWALD L, 8S, COM 


» €O., 
National Stock Yards, Minoig. 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. suaran- 


DAISY FLY KILLER 






teed effective. Sold 
by dealers, or 6 sent 
A express prepaid 


. 1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb a -» Brooklyn, N. Y. 


et the Admiral] Horse Presa, 


hustling money-maker. 
You Can Make 





Big capacity at lowest 
cost. - No foot feeding. 
$160. Write today. 

Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Box 46 Kansas City, Mo. 


Money Fast. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.5C for one and one new 
subscription for year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three. yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Addres 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


renewal 
one 
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FREE— 
Send for this catalog 
before you buy abicycle 


Learn why the Iver Johnson for thirty 
years has ranked as America’s best de- 
signed and best built bicycle, Why it can’t 
be beat for speed, strength, easy riding 
and long wearing qualities, __ 

Made of seamless steel tubing, not the 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. Fin- 
ished with four coats of baked, hand- 
rubbed enamel and heavy nickel over 
copper plate. 17 models—a bicycle for 
every purpose and every member of the 
family. to Juveniles, $20 to $25. 
A friendly Iver Johnson Revolver in the 
home means safety. $6.75 to $7.50. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
216River Street -* + Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: $9 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
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- JOHNSON: 
N Bicycies 4 





THE POWER OF 
A BUSINESS EDUCATION 


You may succeed without the business 
training, but the chances are certainly 
against you. A business education means 
getting a good situation—success—power 
—in the business world. Ignorance 
means failure, the hardest work and the 
least pay. 

If you are not satisfied with the money 
you are now making, write to us at 
once for catalog B-B, and we will tell 
you how you can turn your time into 
Money. Expenses low. Address P. O, 


Box 556. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Virginia 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 

and Hogs. Contains Cop- 

peras for Worms, Sulphur 

for the Blood, Saltpeter 

for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 

Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 

tie Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
ae feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
‘Bs for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. | 


PORCH FURNITURE 


d Chairs, Hammocks, 
Rockers, Swings, Benches, Congol- = 
eum Rugs, etc. Our “Joy Rider’’ Ma- 
ple Rocker with wide arms and woven 
rattan seat and back cant be beat for 
eomfort. Write for complete catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
4175 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 























QUALITY BARRED ROCKS———____... 

Rare Opportunity. Changes in our business induce us 
to offer Our Fine Fleck and Mated Pens of Barred 
Recks for sale. Those who desire a flock or pens with 
8 reputation for quality earned by thirteen years of 
satisfactory breeding and profitable sale can secure 
em now. Our sales annually exceed our supply. 
Erllete. Hens and Eggs for sale. 


TACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Virginia. 





“LEST WE FORGET” _| 


peg scatter crops over your farm 

in little patches. Big fields and 
long rows make for efficiency and 
greater profits. 








All limbs and dead. wood left from 
pruning should. be burned at once. 
Otherwise it will always be in the 
way and will also harbor insects. 


Is your schoolhouse deserted as 
soon as the teacher leaves? It should 
not be. Plan to have frequent neigh- 
borhood meetings; also entertain- 
ments by local talent. Get up a play, 
a minstrel, a debate—anything to 
get the people together for a social 
evening. 


A little extra money is acceptable 
to nearly all of us. In this connection 
we know of a woman who built up a 
trade in “Dinners by Parcel Post.” 
These dinners were complete from 
suitable flowers to loaf bread. After 
putting an inexpensive 
ment in her local town paper and in- 
stalling a telephone, the R. F. D. man 
did the rest. 


It is likely that all your sets of 
harness have been exposed to the 
weather during the winter 
now hard and dry. Wash them with 
a good soap and apply a mixture 
made of one quart of 
four ounces of beef tallow, 
tablespoonfuls of lamp black. 

. 


As this is our “Dairy and Beef 
Cattle Special,” we would like to ask 
if you have a good dairy house? 


and Buildings Special” and build a 
milkhouse like the one described in 
that number. You may have to change 
the plan somewhat to suit your con- 
ditions, but it will give you 
good ideas. 


Now is the time to make plans for 
marketing late truck crops codper- 
atively. Take up the matter in your 


a trade-mark, and plan to standard- 
ize the things grown in your com- 
munity. 


And codperative marketing makes 
us think of advertising. As Mr. Mar- 
tin says, “The man who’s wise will 
advertise.” There are hundreds of 
people in your local town or village 


Don’t overlook the list of farmers’ 
bulletins relative to dairying and cat- 
tle raising printed elsewhere in this 
issue. All you have to do is to sign 
your name and address, and mail toa 
senator, congressman, or United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
a minute’s time and a two-cent stamp, 
and the bulletins are 


subjects they cover. 





How Dairying Keeps Land Rich 


oO you ship a bushel of corn, 
you ship 37 cents’ worth of fer- 
tility from your farm. When you ship 





cents’ worth of soil fertility; a ton of 
hay, nearly nine dollars’ worth of soil 
fertility goes with it. 


of Florida Extension Division, you 
fertility, and when you ship a ton of 
cream you ship only sixty-six cents’ 
worth of soil fertility. 

The farmer is selling his soil fertil- 


land. Under that system the fertility 
is rapidly becoming limited. But 
when crops are fed to livestock on 
the farm and the barnyard manure 
returned to the soil, then a greater 
part of the soil fertility is restored. 
, That practice, aided by proper crop 
| rotation, will restore to the farms 





| their producing power. 


advertise- | 





and are | 


ity when he sells his crops from the | 


neat’s foot oil, | 
and three 


If | 


not, look up our recent “Farm Homes | 


some | 


Local Union or farmers’ club, adopt | 


who want the things you have to sell, | 
but they don’t know you have them | 
and you don’t know they want them. | 
Advertising will bring you together. | 


milk! 
use of the Sharples Separator. 


than a year! 
cream in the skim-milk! 


conditions, the 


SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 


SET clean at any Speed” 


EPARATO 


—the only separator that wil! skim clean at widely-varying speeds 

—the only separator that gives cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds 
—the only separator that will skim your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—the only separator with just one piece in the bow!—no discs, easiest to clean 
—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 


Warm, fresh, sweet skim-milk from a Sharples Separator is 
worth nearly three times as much for stock 


food as cold, stale, skim-milk from 
gravity setting—U. S. Agricultural 
Colleges have proven it! Besides, 
butter-fat is worth $700 a 
ton-—-you can buy feed 
that will fatten your stock 
quicker for $20 a ton. 
Again, Sharples cuts out 
all the endless cleaning 
and bother with gravity 
pans and utensils. With 
a Sharples you can have 
all the cream separated 
and the machine washed 


up 15 minutes after milk- 
ing! Furthermore, the Sharp- 
les Tubular Bowl is the sim- 
plest in existence—no discs, 
just one piece in it. Run a 
brush through the bowl a few 
times—and cleaning’s done! 
Write today for catalog to 
Dept. 21. 


Sharples Separator Co. 


Branches: Chica; 
BEBE EES B 


- West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 
San Francisco 
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Virginia Farmers 
Lose Millions! 


Dairy experts assert that the farmers of Virginia are losing 
more than $2,000,000 each year from imperfect separation of 
This dead loss can be turned into pure profit—by the 
In most cases, the purchase 
price of the separator will be made up by cream saved in less 
Gravity skimming leaves one-fourth of the 
Prove it this way: Take a quan- 
tity of your gravity skim-milk to any Sharples dealer—get him 
to reskim your “‘skimmed milk’’ with a Sharples Separator. 
Then you will see just how much you save by using this un- 
equalled cream-saving machine. But—there’s only ome sepa- 
rator that automatically skims absolutely clean under all 


R 
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This will cost you | 


worth at least | 
$5 to any farmer interested in the 


a bushel of oats you ship thirty-two | 


But when you ship a ton of butter | 
from your farm, says the University | 


ship only fifty cents’ worth of soil | 


Mulford Kefined =’ 


Hog Cholera Serum 


4 > 
48 OrpaToR Ne 


Protects Your Hogs and Your Profits— 


ssesses the following advantages not found in any other 


og cholera serum. 


100% Potent — contains no inert, waste matter—every drop has 


protective value. 


Sterile (germ-free)—ALL germs removed, therefore cannot infect 
your hogs nor cause disease, abseesses or other complications. 
Clear —free from all solid particles, therefore promptly and com- 


pletely absorbed. 


Heated — as recommended by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry to 
absolutely safeguard against foot-and-mouth disease infection. 


For absolute safety use Mulford Refined Serum. 


— CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN— 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10 


H. K.MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Crandell’s Wonder 38613 C. W. R., pro- 
tected by MULFORD REFINED SERUM 








an advertiser in 


When writin, 


to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 
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Gre i % 
I|\\\||| COUNTRY PLACE }|\|\||| 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
—ONE YOUNG ANGUS BULL— 
from prize winning animals. 


—ONE YOUNG JERSEY BULL— 
descending on both sides from the 
great Eminent 69631. 


Cc. J. HARDMAN & BROTHER, 
Commerce, Georgia. 
P. S.—Try one of our Young Berkshire Boars. 

















PURE-BRED FLEMISH GIANT and 


NEW ZEALAND RED RABBITS 
FOR BREEDERS. 

All pedigreed and satisfaction guaranteed. 

healthy and reasonably priced. 

Also WHITE HOMER PIGEONS and GUINEA 
PIGS for Pets. 

R. HEGER, Jr., Proprietor of the American 


Standard Pet Stock Yards, CLINTON, N. C. 
State Supt. of National Pet Stock Association. 


Stock 











FRESH PAINT—Soft pigment, 30 beau- 
) tiful colors, $1.55 gal. Barn paint, 98¢c. 
“PUTTY OUTFIT” given with orders. 
Direct from factory. Save 30 to 50 per 
eent. Samples FREE. 

KING CO., 115 W. 3d St. Cincinnati, 0. 

















DON’T KEEP CHICKENS—LET THEM KEEP YOU. 
Give our Bred-to-lay Single Comb White Leghorns a 


trial. Hatching Eggs, $1.50 per 15, $8 per hundred. 
Baby Chicks, 15c each, $12 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


LINDENWOLD POULTRY FARM, Greensboro, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer, 


mention The 





Meeting of the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 

South Cattlemen’s Association, 
held at Atlanta, Ga., April 4 to 6, was 
a notable event in the development 
of the cattle industry of the South. 
The program as printed was carried 
out with little change, and the ad- 
dresses and papers could not well 
have been better. Seldom indeed 
have stockmen had an opportunity 
to listen to such a number of highly 
instructive addresses. The attend- 
ance was not as large as at some 
other meetings of the association, 
owing probably to the unwise selec- 
tion of the date or time of holding 
the meeting; but a more profound in- 
terest than that exhibited by the 300 
cattlemen in attendance has never 
been shown at a previous time. 

The Association in a demonstrative 
rising vote adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the action of President Wil- 
son and pledging their services in 
this National crisis. 

The Association also went on rec- 
ord as favoring an appropriation by 
Congress of $400,000 for the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the 
cost of production and the items 
making up the final cost to the con- 

















these 


to insure 











Each Hour’s Recreation Is 
GO Minutes Comfort In B. V. D. 


“ELING hot is a state of 
body first, and a state of 
mind afterward. 

you put on B, V. 

morning, its cool, clean touch 
helps take your mind off the 
heat, as well as the heat i 
your body. 
at your best phys- 
ically and nientally. 


In our own modernly 
equipped Cotton Mills 
at Lexington, N. 

the fabric from which 
Loose-Fitting 
B.V.D. Undergarments 
are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner 
from selected cotton 


in wash and wear 


In our own B. V. D. Factories 
the garments are skillfully cut, 
Strongly stitched, accurately fin- 
ished—to fit and * to be cool and 
comfortable all day long 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 











When 
in the 


You're 


durability 








MADE FOR THE | 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 





B. V. D. 





Gpvrigie U5 US. AIN7 by 


Company 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S Pat. Of. and Fereitn oe. 


dt isn't BN.D. Underwea» 


Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50 cents the 
Closed Crotch 

$1.00 


Garment. B. V. D. 
og a, Suits ( Pat. U. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


S. A.) 





Conuright U SALON by 
The B pany 











ulated slate. 





<3 SLATE SURFACED ROOFING: 


THE ROOFING BEAUTIFUL; combines beauty of red and green slate with 
lasting qualities of nature’s most durable roofing materials - asphalt and slate. 
Made of best long fibred felt saturated in asphalt and uniformly coated with gran- 
Colors never fade; requires no paint; extremely durable; comes in Ez 
«| rolls or shingles; easy to lay. Many users favor it for residences, barns and stables 

‘| as it makes a wonderfully attractive roof. Price per roll of 108 sq. ft. (enough to 
cover 100 sq. ft.), $2.30; shingles, per square, $5.95. 
THE SPGTLESS COMPANY. 47S Sheckoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 


Write for samples and catalog. Ke 











sumer of food products; as 
proving of the introduction of tick 
infested cattle from Mexico into 
parts of Texas, and the port of Gal- 
veston, especially since this privilege 
was properly denied other Southern 
ports; and asking the Interstate Rail- 
road Commission to direct that 
Northern railroads return to South- 
ern roads their empty cars, thus pre- 
venting an unfair interference with 
Southern transportation. 
The officers for the ensuing are: 


President, Fred H. Jones, Livingston, Ala.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. R. M. Gow, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Vice-Presidents:—Alabama— J. S. Kerna- 
chan, Sheffield. 
Arkansas—John D. 
Florids 
yeorgia—R. 


Eldridge, Gray's. 
Z. C. Chambliss, Ocala, 
M. McNeel, Marietta. 





Kentucky—E. H. Taylor, Jr., Frankfort. 
Louisiana—R, K. Boney, Duckport. 
Mississippi—J. W. Grantham, Terry. 





North Carolina—J. E. 
South Carolina—T. J 
Oklahoma—H, C. 
Tennessee—C, 
Texas—W. J. 


Latham, Greensboro. 
Kinard, Ninety Six. 
Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
D. Smith, Memphis. 

Slaton, Beeville. 


The next meeting will be held t 
Little Rock, Ark., in February, 1918, 


disap- ' 


and the purpose is to make a large | 


show of breeding cattle and public 
sales a prominent feature. There 
were probably more invitations re- 
ceived for the next meeting than ever 
before and from all over the South; 


but Little Rock sent the Governor of | 


the state, the speaker of her House of 
Representatives, a delegation of at- 
tractive and active ladies and a Pull- 
man car full of hustling cattlemen. 
The good ladies and the speeches of 
Governor Brough and Speaker Cozart 
captured the convention and no other 
city had any show; but the 


campaign | 


waged by Mr. C. O. Carpenter and Dr. | 


Gow and Mrs. R. M. Gow and Mrs. 
Cozart, ably seconded by the entire 
Arkansas delegation and capped by 
the great speeches of Governor 
Brough and Speaker Cozart, set a 


pace for future campaigns for this | 
hard for | 


convention which will be 
other cities to reach. North Carolina 
announced that she was going to 
bring her own Governor Bickett to 
the next meeting and get the meeting 
in 1919, to which she justly claims she 
is entitled. 

One of the pleasant incidents of the 
meeting was the announcement of the 
sale of the Hereford bull Woodford 
VII, for $9,000, by R. M. McNeel, Mar- 
ietta, Ga., to the Fernwood Lumber 
Co., Fernwood, Miss. Mr. McNeel ex- 
hibited the check given in payment 
for the bull as the proof of the sale. 
The sales of Shorthorns on April 5th 
and Aberdeen-Angus on April 6th 
were highly successful. The Short- 
horns brought an average of $317.34 
per head or $10,155 for 32 head. 

The highest-priced animal was con- 
signed by Mr. C. D. Smith, Memphis, 
Tenn., in Victor Good 425740 that 
brought $775, the purchaser being F. 
L. Bleakley, Auvergne, Ark. This bull 
was bought by Mr. Smith at the Bir- 
mingham sale of the Association in 
August, 1915 for $500. 

The following is a list of those 
which brought $250 or more: 











No. 

4.—Kate Cecil, No. 158581,........ $260.00 
E. R. Dubose, Atlanta, Ga. | 

13.—Sutton’s Boy, No. 410209,...... 650.00 | 
F. I. Derby. 

15.—Beatrice’s Boy, No. 511821,.... 280.00 

;. BB. Wike, Plains, Ga 

29 .—Broadhooks Bil}, ca BA Hehe ioe 310.00 
Cc. L. Pearson, Dadeville, Ala. 

30. ag Mary Heller, «osc icicsciecs 325.00 

S. Wright, Calhoun, Ga, 

Gs atuttan's Fancy, No. 152189, 355 00 
Cc. S. Wright, Calhoun, Ga. 

8.—Vid Mar King, No. 491126,. 
Owned by Lespedeza. 

9.—Victor Goods, No. 428740,..... - 775.00 
T. L. Bleakley, Auvergne, vate | 

11.—White Legacy, No. 427549,. 500.00 


Derby & Chastain. 
17.—Boelle, No. 176568... ..cccccces ° 450.00 


Crab & Adair, Gallion, Ala. 
18.—White Star 2nd, No. 519839,... 290.00 
W. A. Kendall, Athens, Ala. 
19.—Princess Archer, No. 51660,.... 300.00 
A. Kendall, Athens, Ala. 


20.—Roan Dream, No. 472632,...... 
Crab & Adair, Gallion, Ala. 
22.—Strawberry 5th, No. 502333,. 
W. A. Kendall, Athens, Ala. 
25.—Challenge, No. 538146,......... 
Alstone Tinker Cattle Co., Pleasant 


490.00 
490.00 


Hill, Alabama. 
27.—-Rosemary 105th, No. 85844,. 650.00 
Lesnedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn 
28.—Oakview Dutchess, No. 149470,. 650.00 
Cc. D. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
{is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by putting a little no- 
tice {in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


660.00 | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


GET YOUR 
ROOFING NOW 


Now is the Time to Get Your Roofing— 
while the price is low—Then in spare time 
—you can nail on the big wide pieces of 
“Everwear” Rooting quick and easy. 

Then youhavea roof thatis on to stay— 
For WE GUARANTEE*‘EVERWE AR” 
TO LAST 20 YEARS. No more feed or 
furniture ruined by leaky roofs—for 

“Everwear” won't leak. 

Mr. Gattis, Screven. Ga., says: “Your 
Patent will Positively Prevent leaks—ship 
me pas Ngo id 

Everwear” Roofing makes 
your ous and Buildings safe from fire 
and falling sparks—for “Everwear” is 
Fire and Lightning Proof. Costsless than 
wood shingles. 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
Guaranteed to Last 20 Years 
Price $3.57 Per 100 Square Feet 
We Pay The Freight 
Sold Direct from Factory to You 


Send—TODAY—for ‘BIG FREE SAM- 
PLES—To test. See for yourself why this 
“Everwear” Roofing lasts longer. Get 
our money saving mp trom the factory 
prices and save one-third on your roofing. 
Ask tor BARGAIN Ot ER NUMBER P. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT. P SAVANNAH, GA, 






























Other Roofing 
as low as 97c 
per square. 







We sell you 
One square or. 
100 squares at 
this same low 
Price. 


Barnesville Beauty 
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Barnesville 
Beauty and 
Pride Buggies 
Are Best 
Now ship. 
ped direct 
to you on 
deposit of 


























Sixty days driving trial w ith a guarantee 
for alltime aainst defects. They are the 
Easiest- Riding, Lic giitest - Running 
and Longesit-Lasting buggies made 


Open Bugsgies........$38.00 up. 

Top Buggies.......... 48.92 up. 

BRRENGAS ics scien 5.95 up. 
All Guaranteed 


Write for our Bargain Catalog of Bug- 
gies and Harness and the Free Watch Fob 
given our customers. Address 

B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS, Pres. and Mer., 

BARNESVILLE BUGGY MANU. 
FACTURING CO. 
24 Main patie ih atari Ga. 








FEATHER BED a $10.00 


For the next 80 days we will ship you one First Class New 
40-Pound Feather Bed [$12.00]; one Pair 6-lb. New Feather 
Pillows ($3.00), allpew ive sanits ry fektiiers covered with 
best grade A. c. A. feather proof 8 ounce ticking; also one 
air full size Blankets [$3.06], one full size white bed Dae 
$3.00}; ard one pair lace Pillow Shams ($1.00), ALL F 
ONLY $10 00. This offer is good for 80 days only and pour 
tively tho biggest bed bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mail money order now or writs for order blanks. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Greenshoro, N. C. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated FOX brand-made 0 ie 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best grade asphalt-tough- j-9 
1-ply 
39 














est weather resister known. 
Theideal roof for alloutbuild- 
ings. Anybody can lay it; 
fh} nearly fireproof; contains no 
canoe tar nor pulp; wont stick in 








rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 2oly 

grade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 

seconds nor short lengths. 7 4 
RNOTAR | Nails and cement included. e 

To insure this week's e 

prices our advice is to Joy 


order now. 
Write for big circular and free sample 
" SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA. 





SNeLee aa OF 


New 


ROR, new 
(four in color), 
tions of trees, 
for the South. 

Send Today for a Copy. 


pictures 
new descrip- 
shrubs, fruits 























on 
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Saturday, April 21, 1917] 
The Blight of the Scrub Sire 


(Concluded from page 24, this issue) 


pens that the country is filled with 
thousands of absolute proofs of these 
facts. We could cite a large number 
of individual instances of the evils 
and disappointments following the 
use of scrub stock for breeding pur- 
poses, but we have in mind an in- 
stance in which this evil has involved 
a large section of country. 

Up to the year 1897, the hill parish- 
es of north Louisiana contained prac- 
tically nothing but native cattle. 
These cattle were the offspring of 
original importations of wild Spanish 
blood and had been allowed to breed 
almost at will. While there were some 
fairly good animals among them, the 
predominating trait was their ability 
to exist and to grow and to thrive 
under the most adverse conditions. 
About that time the people of that 
section began to learn something of 
the value of good blood. The weakest 
trait in these native animals was 
their milk and butter-producing pow- 
er, and so the demand for improve- 
ment was along the lines of better 
production in this direction. 

It was soon found that a cross of a 
pure-bred Jersey upon this native 
stock accomplished wonders along 
this line, so an appreciable number 
of pure-bred sires of this breed were 
brought in. But it was found that 
these pure-bred sires cost, in com- 
parison with their beef values, a 
large amount of money, so upon the 
principle that if a pure-bred would 
produce a 50 per cent improvement, 
a quarter-bred ought to make a pro- 
portionate progress, and so the re- 
sulting half-bred males from these 
crosses soon found almost as ready 
a sale for breeding purposes as the 
registered stuff. What is today the 
result? We know anyone who is able 
to make the contrast will agree with 
us in the statement that the common 
cattle of that section of the state to- 
day are not nearly so good as were 
the original scrubs from which they 
came. It is extremely difficult to find 
among these cattle a single one that 
does not show the presence of Jersey 
blood in its veins. But the qualities 
resulting from this infiltration of a 
small amount of Jersey blood have 
had just the opposite effect from 
that hoped for. Instead of effecting 
an improvement, we have slipped 
down hill. 

e believe that no one realizes the 
effect of this mistake better than do 
the very people who have made it, 
and we are certain that they are now 
doing their best to effect an improve- 
ment. But the task is even more 
difheult now than had the proper 
lines been followed in the beginning. 
In fact, so far down the scale of a 
desirable foundation has this few 
years of bad practice carried this 
native stock that the cheaper and 
surest way of giving better animals 
to the country where these serubs 
predominate is to do away with them 
altogether and to bring in a new 
foundation. 


The Scrub Sire Doubly a Curse 


UT while it ts true that a pure- 

bred sire does not insure to his 
offspring half pure blood, yet in ac- 
tual practice the first cross accom- 
plishes even more than a 50 per cent 
improvement. What pure-blood is 
transmitted has a wonderful potency 
for good, and just as surely as a 
cross between a grade and a scrub 
will not produce a quarter improve- 
ment, so a cross between a pure- 
blood will effect more than a 50 per 
cent impravement. So the scrub sire 
is doubly a curse. He not only fails 
to accomplish what is expected of 
him, but he doesn’t accomplish half 
of it. The man who uses him is not 
even marking time in the improve- 
ment of his herd. He is actualty slip- 
ping down hill with a momentum con- 
stantly increasing. 

So well recognized is the evil of 
the ‘scrub or grade sire in some of the 





older countries, and so important is 
the improvement of the livestock for 
the general welfare of the whole 
country considered, that it is made 
illegal to use such with certain breeds 
of livestock, and the law requires the 
early destruction of the reproducing 
powers of the males and their dedi- 
cation to the only use for which they 
are fitted, the slaughter pen or work. 

The value of a pure-bred sire as a 
means of building up.the quality of 
livestock cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed at this time, now that so 
many of our farmers are giving se- 
rious attention to imereasing their 
livestock holdings. We have passed 
beyond the need of argument for 
better blood. If anyone doubts its 
utility, a very short experience with 
the present high prices of feedstuffs 
stuffed into scrub stock will soon con- 
vert him. But remember that there 
can be no half-way measures adopt- 
ed in ‘obtaining that good blood. 
Since the sire is beyond doubt more 
than half the herd, so is it doubly 
important that this sire be of the best 
pure blood obtainable. 





Plant twice as big a garden this year as 
ever before. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Werd, Cash With ba 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


ti 20, cents word, 
mber or initial” (including each 
word, number” rr initial in addr 
Advertisements not 
order. If the rate 
d cost you $1,400 
for “postage” alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros,, Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents-—Sell guaranteed Nursery. Stock. c. 50 
per cent commission. Selling outfit with In- 
structions free. Address Elkon Nursery Come 
pany, Huntsville, Ala. « 








Summer work for teachers, farmers, cole 
lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 


trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia, 


County Agents ‘Wanted—Salary “and come= 
mission, to sell NitrA-Germ to farmers. En- 
ergetic men with team or auto can earn $150 
and upwards monthly, year round. Give full 
particulars, references. NitrA-Germ Sales 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- 
it. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston- Salem, N. C, 


Position guaranteed, $ $720- -$1, 200.” 
monthly from salary. 








Tuition 
Transportation de- 





ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
| LIVESTOCK } 





BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 








Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Good “ones eight _ 
old, $8 each. Registering papers free 
ter Laney, Maiden, N. C, 


~R egistered Berkshire Boar—23 1 months | old, 
grandson of “Star Value,’’ price $50. Albert 
M. Salley, Saluda, N. C. 


Berkshires—6 gilts ready 


01 “weeks 
Wal- 


to breed, $30 








each. Will weigh 175 pounds. 4 boars $2 
each. Oakwood Farm, Newton, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ready to ship. 


Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. 


~~ Registered Duroc Pigs—Good aiviaeaie 
Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N C. 


“Fine Duroc-Jersey | Pigs—2 months old, $5. 
W. S. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Rt. 4. 

Duroc Boars, Gilts—10 weeks, $10.50. De- 
fender and Prince of Col. breeding. B. P. 
Ward, Timmonsville, S, C. 








~ Registered | Duroc Pigs—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. V. L. Steele, R. F. 
D. No. 1, Cleveland, N. C. 


For Sale—Now ready for delivery, regis- 
tered Duroc-Jersey pigs, both sexes. For 
prices write, D. J. Williams, R. F. D, 1, 
Apex, Ww. & 


Large type ‘Durocs from “daughters ‘of De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill Plant: ation, Thomasville, Ga. 


“Quality and finish not overlooked in our 
Durec herd, but we are especially strong on 
animals that pull down the scales. Pigs 
from great husky sows and boars for sale. 
Write for our hog bookiet. Uriah Stock 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 








HAMPSHIRES 


(27) 519 
BLACK SPANISH _ 





Hampshire Hogs—Boars all ages; a few 
falt gilts. Surnmner Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 





"Registered Poland-China Pigs—3 months 
old, $10 each. W. E. Swearenger, Oakland, 
Miss. 

Best, big type, 
Yarrow 8 to 12. 
Jonesville, Va 


Big bone type registered Poland-C ‘hina 
Hogs—Pigs 8 to 12 weeks old, $6 to $7.50. J. 
F. Paimer, McCormick, S. C. 


Registered Poland-China Pigs and service 
boars. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write at 
once and get first choice. W. B. Teague & 
Son, Staley, N. C, 


Big type Poland-China—Mouw, A Wonder 
strain, boar and sows seven hundred fifty 
pounders, $75; pigs $16. A. W. Copeland, 
Vendieton, S. C. 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and giits, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. w, » Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


prolific Poland-Chinas. 
Pigs $12.50 Sunnyside, 








Registered Big Type Poliand-China Pigs— 
Blood “Big Jumbo,” “Great Jumbo,” “Big 
Joe,” “Big Black Bone,” “A Wonder,’’ 
“Longfellow,” “Sampson The Great,” Boars 
in thousand pound class. From Peter Mouw 
and Pritchetts herd. Booking orders spring 
delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Virginia. 








ss TAMW ORTHS 


Tamworth Hogs- —Shetland Ponie 3 
land Stock Farm, Gallion, Ala, 


~—,—s ABE RRDEEN- ANGUS | 


For Sale—Two registered Angus bull 
calves, Trojan-Erica strain. Indiana _ silo 
used two years. Edgemont Stock Farm, 
Raccoon Ford, Va. 


—__ GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennesse. 
HOLSTEIAS 


Holstein Calves—For sale 5 bull calves, 3 
to 5 months old, 15-16th pure. School For 
Blind, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-léths pure, 
$25 each. Crated for. shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


A son of King Segis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with a 16-pound butter 
record. One month old. First check for $40 
gets him. Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md, 

HEREFORDS 

Bargain in registered Hereford Cattle— 
Herd of nine head for sale. Write for prices. 
Glen Ridge Farm, Johnson City, Tenn, 


Elereford bull, 
years old, weight 1500 


Ford- 

















~ For Sale—Registered 
“Beaurell,” 314 


pounds, kind and gentle. Price $250. J. M. 
Farrell, Blackville, S. C. 
One 5-year-old herd bull, good one: weighs 


2,200. Ten good young bulls, from 10 to 20 
months old. One 3-year-old jack, black 
with white points. Evans Lunsford, Coving- 
ton, Ga 


cite 5-year-old “herd bull, good 
one, weighs 2,200. Ten good young bulls, 
from 10 to 20 months old. One 3-year-old 
Jack, black with white points. Evans Luns- 
ford, Covington, Ga. 

Registered Jersey Bull, 11 months old. 


Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. A. 
Wertz, Salem, Va 











Registered ~ Jersey ~ Bull 
ee for sale, 
Gordon, Salem, 


~ealves of richest 
Prices eopeenn dhe. Fr. B. 
Virginia. 

For Sale—Two richly 
calves, ready for service. 
bone Poland-China boars, 
Suncrest Farm, Kollock, S. C. 


- SHORTHORNS | 


~ Wanted—A few Shorthorn yearlings, 
George White, Homeland, Georgia. 


“Seven Oaks Farm, offers six months old 
dual purpose Shorthorn bull. G. TFT. Cooper, 
Whittier, N. C, 


Fine Shorthorn bull calf, _ 
old, entitled registration. L. 
Rt. 7, Concord, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 

For Sale—Two registcred Kentucky Jacks 
3 and 4 years old, well broke to service. 
Will accept some young stock as part pay- 
ment. W. L. Davis, Blackstone, Va. 

DOGS 

Registered Sable and White Scotch oe 

pups. Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N. 


bred Jersey “bull 
Registered big 
different ages, 





three months 
N. Burleyson, 








Redbone Hound Pups for Sale—Males 3: 
females $2. R. H. Carwile, Rt. 5, Abbe- 


ville, S CG. 


TWO OR } 





RE BREEDS —__ 








~ Polled Durhams—Cows heifers. G. T. 
¥i agel, Chase City, Va. 
For Sale—Just pigs, 7 weeks oid L. N. 


Kline, North Emporia, Va 


~ Milk Cows and Heifers—Grade Jerse ys and 
Holsteins, ores Meridian College, Me- 
ridian, Mis 






One ¢ year old | Stallion; one 1 year old 
Stallion Colt; pair Blood Hound puppies; ser- 
vice Poland-China boar pigs. C. C. Combs, 
Gum Neck, N, C. 





Southdown Sheep, Essex Pigs, Collie Pups, 
Angus Bulls, Lambs and Pigs. June, July 
shipment. Pups, females, bull calf. Immed- 
iate shipment. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina, 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 








6 per fif- 


Trapnested Anconas—Eggs $31.5 
teen, delivered. Orlando Felton, Magnolia, 
Virginia. 





For Sale—Eggs from my “worlds best” 
Fishel strain White Plymouth Rocks, $1 per 
setting 15, prepaid to you. C. H. Marshall, 
Sylvatus, Va. 


BUCKEYES : Me 
~Buekeyes—Best fayers, standard bred, 15 
eggs $1.50. Buckeye Farm, Union, Miss. 





Fine Black Spanish—Greatest layers, most 





beautiful. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie 
Bolick, k, Conover, N. & 
DUCKS 





Eggs—Indian Runner Ducks, 
Marshall, Crewe, Va. 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everiasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable, 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 


LEGHOERNS 


Young’s Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$2 15, delivered. R. A. Davis, Glendon, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs, 15 for 
75c, postpaid. F. O, Lewis, Forest City, 
North Carolina, 


“Single ~ Comb White ae a ae 
eggs $1.25. Quality guaranteed. B 
Fitch, Mebane, N, C, 

Standard bred Single Comb Buff Leghorngy 
Eggs $3, $2, and $1 per 15. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millbero, N. C, 


Prize-winning Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs $1, 15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. 
Graves, Pageland, S. C. 


~~ Single “Comb Black Leghorns—Great 
Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 eggs 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C 


Look—Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 
delivered for $1, packed in regular egg 
boxes. M. W. Jackson, Edenton, N. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoft 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 15¢ 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Mrs. W. J. 





























Ezggs—Barron strain, Single Comb White 
Leghorn bred exclusively for egz production. 
Eggs from these fine hens at $1.50 per set- 
ting; $7 per 100. Tyler Poultry Farm, Rt. 6, 
Bedford City, Va. 


Tom Barrons White Leghorns—284 egg 
strain from trapnest and pedigreed stock, 
direct from importer and breeder. Cocker- 
els $3. 15 eggs $1.50; 100 $7. Mrs. J. K. 
Derrick, Little Mountain, 8. C. 

Vigorous Baby Chicks—(Young’s strain) 
Single Comb White Leghorns, 12 cents each; 
$10 per 100. Hatch each week, safe arrival 
guaranteed. Hatching eggs, $4,50 per 100. 
95 per cent fertility guaranteed. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siler City, N. c. 


- ORPINGTONS 


~ Buff Or _ Orpingtons—Stock, eggs. LBL Green, 
Whitakers, N. 


~ Butt arpeete Eges “Cheap—Mrs. Ww. ; Os 
Marshall, Crewe, Va. 


White ~ Orpingtons—$5 
$1. 50. 


~~ Single Comb Buff “Orpington eges; baby 
chicks and grown stock for sale. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
hatching. Byers strain. Two grand yards. 
One and two dollars per 15. L. C. Draper, 
Weldon, N. C. 


Kellerstrass strain Single Comb White Or- 
Ppingtons. Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15. 
Roanoke Poultry Yards, 200 Simmons Ave. 
Williamston, N. C. 








eges $2; $3 eggs 
Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, N.C, 








White and Buff Orpington, | Black Lang- 
shan, Silver Laced Wyandottes eggs, $1 for 
15. Bronze Turkeys, Cabarrus Poultry 
Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 


PEAFOWLS . 


~ Wanted—Peafowls—State age, sex, num- 
ber and price. Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 


RHODE ISLAND BEDS 


~ Single Comb, Red hens, $1. 50 each. ers H, 
Mullen, Bunn, N. C. 


“Reds—Baby Chicks 15¢, 20c, 25c. 
L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


Rose Comb Red ‘Eegs ‘for Hatching. W. 
Cc. Vincent, Greenville, N. Cc 


Rhode Island Red eges, 75e dozen; 3 ; dozen 
2, Mrs. James Councill, Franklin, Va 


oa Comb tin 1 oe 15. 


Ww inners, layers. A, F, Bolick, Conover, N. C. 














Mrs. M. 








Single Comb Rhode Islana Reds—Egeges “fit- 
teen for $1.50 prepaid. Mrs. J. L. Edwards, 
Darlington, S. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Blve ribbon winners. 
Rich red color. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 per 
15, parcel post. U. W. Long, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina, | 


Single Comb Rhode ‘Island Red Eggss— 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red. Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. . per fif- 
teen. A. &. Ellison, Lancaster, S. 


~ ROCKS a 


Barred Rock Eggs, 35 $1.25. Ringiets, 
prize winners. C, L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ Fishel White Rocks. Eggs $1.50 per fif- 
teen, prepaid. Walter Laney, Maiden, N. C. 
“Barred Plymouth Rocks of quality, choice 
pen $1.50 per 15. Utility $6 per hundred. 
Boyd Stickley, Strasburg, Va. 




















For Sale—F, B. Thompsons ; Ringlet s' strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, $2 per setting. 
T. T. Sharpe, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Pure bred Barred Rock eggs, now half 
price, $1 per setting of thirteen eggs. Lay- 
ing and finely barred strain. J. B. Stuart, 
Marion, S. C, 

Barred Rocks—Thompson 
Mittendorf bred-to-lay strains. 
$1.50 per 15, by express. 


Calhoun, S. C 
“Buff Rocks—Hatching 


“Ringlet and 
Fertile eggs 
Keowee Farm, 


eggs $3 fifteen. 
From Augusta winners 1916. First, second, 


third hen, and first display. 
Darlington, Ss. C. 


For Sale—Pure- bred ~ Barred ~ Rock “egEes 
from selected pen matings, now half price, 
$1 per setting. Laying strain. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, S. C, 


J. L. Welling, 


"TURKEYS _ 
Pt Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze ~‘Purkey 
eggs, $4.50 the dozen. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 


bury, N. C. 

Giant—Largest strain of White Turkeys in 
America. Eggs $3 dozen, delivered. Regal 
First prize White Wy- 
delivered. J. F. Pol- 





infused bred to lay. 
andottes, 15 eggs $1, 
lard, Greenville, N. C. 











BULLS BRED IN THE PURPLE _UNSU R- 
PASSED FOUNDATION STO 


50 Head :: Saturday, May 12th, 1917 :- 





EREFORDS AT AUCTION 








AT 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











MORRISTOWN, TENN. 





The “QUALITY” Sale of Herefords, consisting of 
Bred Cows and Heifers, and many young Heifers just 
ready to breed. A few bulls of Herd Heading quality. 





Maa ni 


COWS AND HEIFERS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 


50 Head 





The breeding is in the purple, such blood lines as 
the Perfections, Fairfaxes, Dales, Columbus, Disturbers 
Anxietys, Repeaters, and Beau Donalds, predominates. 


The slogan, “In time of WAR, prepare to raise more cattle to feed the world.” 
If interested, write me for catalogue which fully gives all the details of the auction. 


F. D. HENGST, Sale Manager, °” 


May and Woodbourne Ave. 
Box 2 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


WYANDOTTES 


"White fe Wyandotte—Best lay ers year round. 
Bees 16, 75c. _A. P Punch, Newton, N. C. 


~ Champion 1 White Wyandottes—Eggs for 
hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel- 
by, N, ¢ Cc. 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘BREEDS 


"Best White Wyandottes and White Runner 
Ducks. Eggs $1.10 postpaid. Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey eggs. Sunnyside, Jones- 
ville, Va. 


Fishel strain White Rock; Young strain 
White Leghorns; Pape strain Black Minor- 
cas. Eggs $1 for 15. Harold Bowden, Bast 
Durham, N. C. 

Baby Chicks 12%c each. Pound size chicks 
50 each; hens $1 “each. Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Harlan a Farms, Lockhart, Ala, 


Begs Reduced One- -fourth—Reds, both 
combs, won 37 firsts, fine layers, large eggs. 
Choice Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
eggs $1.50, $3 per 15. Catalog. Mrs. J. C. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 




















ARTICHOKES 


For Sale—Jerusalem Artichokes. 
Graves, Mebane, N. C. 


FW. 


~ 90- Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, 
choice seed, bushel $2; ten bushels at $1.75. 
EB J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 


For Sale—100-Day Velvet Beans, $1.60 per 
bushel. 300d ones. Ask for prices on car 
Jots. KF. A. Bush, Richland, Ala. 


For Sale—Limited quanity 90- Day | beans 
at $1.50. Chinese beans at $1.60, f. 0. b. 
Fort Valley, Ga. J. WwW. Woolfolk. 


For Sale—Velvet _ Beans, 100-Day “$1: 50. 
Chinese $1.75, first-class. Also ground beans 
in pod $30 ton. Cc. A, Simpson, Monticello, 
Pia. 


~~ Genuine 90-Day Velvet Beans, Sx, 75 bush- 
el; 10 bushels and over, $1.65 bushel. Osce- 
ola beans, $5 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8. Cc. 








Please do not send | any n more orders for 
Velvet or Osceola beans this season. En- 
tirely sold out. Charter’Oak Stock Farm, 
Beatrice, Ala. 


Yokahama Velvet Beans—Plant till May. 
Bushel three dollars; ten bushels twenty-five 
dollars. Earliest of all varieties tried. Her- 
bert C. White, Grower, by utney, Ga. 


BERMUDA Pa eenas 


~~ Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
Planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South’s best pasture grass, 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 


CANE SEED 


Barly Amber and Early Orange Cane - Seed, 
new crop and recleaned, 8 cents pound, less 
than 25-pound lots, 10c pound, Sugar Drip 
and Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syrup), 
15c pound, or 17c pound freight or parcel 
post paid. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 








‘ a CABBAGE = pa 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Delivered, $2 
per thousand; 500 $1.10. Uxbridge Co., Mel- 
grove, 8. C, = 
Wakefield, Copenhagen and Dutch Cab- 


bage plants, 1,000 $1.60. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. Cc, 





“Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Fiat Dutch. By express, 500 $1.25; 1,000 
$2; 5,000 at $1.50, f. o. b. here. Postpaid 35c 
per 109, Satisfaction guaranteed. dD. Mh 
Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof 
cabbage plants now ready. Varieties: Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch. Prices by mail 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2.25 postpaid. By express not 
prepaid, 500 for $1; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Prompt 
shipment and safe arrival guaranteed, P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








Cabbage and Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand by express. 100 50c; 300 $1.10; 
500 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid. Pepper and 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail, Extra fine plants ready now. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 

COTTON 


Cleveland’s Wannamaker, and Hasting’s 
Union Big Bol) cotton seed for sale. No boll 
weevil, clean and as pure as it is possible to 
have, $1.10 per bushel. Luda Kay, Honea 
Path, S. C. 


Kings Improved Cotton Seed, $1.65 bushel; 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cleveland 
Biz Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cookes Improved, 
$1.75 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South C Carolina. 


Four Bales Per Acre—Record of my Van- 
diver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed. Origina- 
ted by us. A few to sell at $3 per bushel. 
Cash with order. Send for yours quick. 
Vandiver’s Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga, 

CORN 

Bige’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. $1 peck; $3 


bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina, 




















“My ~ Biggs “Corn weighs 64 pounds meag- 
ured bushel. Will grow more per acre than 
other varieties, Peck 80c; bushel $2.50 
“Moffitt,’” Ramseur, N, C. 


Boone County Seed Corn for Sale—Grown 
from prize-winning stock, Hand selected. 
Absolutely pure. Peck 60c. Write for prices 
larger quantities. Michamy Farm, Cascade, 
Virginia. 








Our Seed Corn are grown by reliable 
growers, and we can recommend these 
stocks to our trade as being the best of 
stocks and _ selected. We offer Improved 
White Dent, Improved Yellow Dent, Hick- 
ory King, and Boone County White, $3 per 
bushel, or $1 per peck. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 

LESPEDPEZA 


““Lespedeza Seed for Sale—W. E. Hopper, 
Zachary, La. 








MILLET 


Genuine Southern grown German Millet, 
far superior to the Western Millet for the 
growing of hay crops east of the Mississippi 
River. 25 pounds and over, 5c pound; less 
amounts, 6c pound. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S. C. 








PEAS 


Wholesale Prices on Field Peas, Soja and 
Velvet Beans. A. W. Hardee, Ayden, N. C. 


: Peas, Peas, Peas, for Sale—Any variety, 
Irons a specialty. Write for prices. W. H 
Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


Whippoorwill, Mixed and Black Peas for 
Sale—$2.60 per bushel our station. Catawba 
Produce Co., Conover, N. Cc. 


“New Era and “Brabham ‘peas, ~ $3; ; Whip- 
poorwill, $2.65 per bushel, recleaned, no 
weevils. E. J. Hancock, ‘Greenville, Ala, 


For Sale—200 pounds field peas, sound 
and well cleaned, well saked, f. o. b. Lum- 
ber Bridge, N. C., at $2 per bushel. J. J. 
Beard, Rex, N. C. 


Brabham peas, $2.96 bushel; Iron peas 
$2.90 bushel; Whippoorwill peas, $2.80 bush- 
el; Mixed peas, $2.65 bushel. All choice and 
sound stock, Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 


For § Sale—Until sold, Iam ) offering my en- 
tire lot of choice seed field peas for sale at 
these remarkably low prices. Mixed $2.50, 
Clay, Clay Mixed, Unknown, Iron and Whip- 
poorwill $2.60; Brabhams $2.95 per bushel f. 
0, b. here. My peas are choice sound clean 
stock. I guarantee satisfaction. Crop very 
short, had better order quick. H. O. Long, 
Silverstreet, S. C, 


- PECAN TREES 


(etal about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pec an C ompany, Lumberton, Miss. _ 


“PEANUTS 


For Sale—White Spanish Peanuts, 6%c 
pound. Whippoorwill peas, Mixed peas $2.60, 
Iron peas, $2.70; Brabham, $2.80. All good 
seed, F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


For Sale—Genuine Improved White “Span- 
ish peanuts for seed purposes. This is the 
two crop variety yielding from forty to fifty 
bushels to acre, and more hay than any 
variety we have ever grown. Only about 
1,000 bushels now on hand, and will sell for 
6c per pound f. o. b. Morriston, Fla. D. B. 
Morrison Company. 








POTATOES 
Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes, $1.40 fF per ‘bu. 
f. ob. Raleigh, es Cy Ns Ww. King. 


~ Potato Plants—Leading varieties, ~ $1.50 
1,000. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now “ready, 
$1. 65 thousand. H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fla, 


For Sale—Sweet potato plants. 
application. Plants ready now. 
Hawthorne, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph and Red 
Nose Potato Plants, 1,000 $2. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 


Sweet — Potatoes “for | Sale—Ready May ist. 
Pumpkin Yams, Porto Rico, $1.40 thousand. 
W. H. McCleland, Rt, 6, Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Bar- 
ringer Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thous- 
and. Send postage if by parcel post. J. B. 
Barringer, Newton, N. C. 

Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, (¢ 
Yam potato plants. Ready May. Booking 
orders at $1.40 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25 
thousand. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


~ Farmers Couperative Plant Company, 
Homeland, Ga., 150 per thousand, Porto 
Rico, Red Providence, Norton Yams, Nancy 
Hall and Triumphs, Remit with order. 


Sweet Potato Plants—True to name. Guar- 
anteed quick shipments and _ satisfactory, 
Porto Rico, Triuneph, Dooley Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, 1,000 to 5,000, $1.75; above ag $1.50. 
a. hy & G. W, Clark, Thomasville, Ga 


~~ Potato Plants will be scarce at Pere 

time. Book your order with us now. We 

grow our potatoes and plants. Bedding 

5,000 bushels Triumph, Nancy Hall, ‘Porto 

ag $1.75 per thousand. Large orders some 
H. & R. Ballard, Ashburn, Ga. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Prices on 
M. B, Jony, 





Jatawha 









Sudan Grass Seed, free of Johnson grass, 
by parcel post paid, less than 10-pound lots, 
50c per pound; 10 pound lots and over, 40c 
per pound. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 








TO} M ATO ES 


Tomato Plants—Ten million Fulwood’ 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties: Livingston, Globe and 
Earliana. Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.25 for 500. By express collect, 500 
for $1; 1,000 at $175; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


WATERMELON 


“Watermelon Seed—C arolina, pradtord, 
Tom Watson—Postpaid 60c pound. J. 
Hope, Sharon, 8. Cc. 








_MISCELLANEOUS — SEEDS AND P L. ANTS 


For Sale—Fine mixed Canna Bulbs, $1 per 
peck f. o. b. Junius H. Smith, McCullers, 
North Carolina. 

Earliana and Stone Tomato Plants—Sweet 
Bell Pepper and Eggplants. 100 of each by 
mail $1.25, delivered. Evergreen Farm, Ev- 
ergreen, Ala 

For Sale—Cowpeas, soja beans, sweet po 
tatoes, poultry, eggs, country bacon, all 
kinds country produce. J. P, Walters, La 
Grange, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $1.60 
per thousand; ten thousand or more $1.50 
per thousand. Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 

Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand, I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Porto Rico, Triumph, and Pumpkin Yam 
potato plants, packed in damp moss, $1.50 per 
1,000. Cabbage plz ants, 300, parcel post, 75c; 
1,000, express, $1.25. ‘Tomato, pepper, and 
egg plants. Write for prices. Dixie Plant Co., 
Hi iwkinsville, Ga. 

















~ Potato and Tomato Plants—Now ready 
to set. 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 or more $1.40 
per 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley 
Yam and Triumph. Also Globe, Red Field, 
Beauty, June Pink, Earliana and _ Stone. 
Quality and shipping date guaranteed. Flor- 
ida Plant Farms, Plant City, Fla, 


Potato, Tomato, and Pepper plants, all 
leading varieties. Prices 100 50c; 500 $1.75, 
prepaid By express $2 thousand. 10,000 
lots $1.75 thousand. All varieties cabbage 
Plants, 500 postpaid $1.10. By express $1.25 
thousand. 10,000 $1 thousand. Postal Plant 
Co., Adel, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants—Of best varieties. Also 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, 
$1.50 per thousand. J. L. White, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Soy and Velvet Beans, Peanuts and Cow- 
peas, give larger crops when inoculated with 
pedigreed, high-bred nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria. World’s best cultures acre bottles, 
$150; five-acre bottle, $5, carrying charges 
prepaid. Name the crop. Address, Edmund 
A. Felder, Blacksville, S. C. 


Our free book telis how with NitrA- -germ 
you may raise larger crops of peanuts with- 
out pops; how to keep weevil out of cowpeas 
and get more hay and peas; how to make 
more velvet beans to the acre; how to raise 
big crops of soy beans; how you can produce 
all the ammonia you need for corn, cotton, 
oats, etc., and make your land productive, 
Write for this booklet today. NitrA-germ 
Sales Co., Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Wanted to buy Cattle of all kinds. W. R. 
Draughan, Dunn, N. Cc. 


Will sell Birdsell Clover Hulier at ~ Dare 
gain. L. P. Woodward, Wilson, N. C. 


For | Sale—One Deering _ Binder, 1 nearly new, 
Would swap for automobile or cattle. Wm, 
Draughan, Dunn, N. c. 

















For Sale Cheap or trade ‘fo r r livestock or 
peas, Little Winner road scrape and farm 
ditcher. John Reinhardt, Stanley, N; CG. 


~~ Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 3, C: 


Wanted—Good all round farm hand from 
old states seventeen dollars per month with 
board. J. S. Tweedy, Valley Milis, Texas, 

Wanted Butter Creamery—Eggs, chicke- 
ens, Irish potatoes and sweets. Yor prices 
write Mauney Bros., 1129 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Maryland. 








Feed Cottonseed Meal it is the cheapest 
feed on earth today. Price $30 per ton at 
mill. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Famous old Porto Rico Molasses, 45¢ gal- 
Jon, any amount sold from 1 to 20 gallons 
at this price. Cash with order. Winston 
Grain Co., Winston-Salem, (by 


Feed your hens Aunt Patsy Poultry "Mash, 
fuaranteed to make them lay more eggs 
25 pound bags 75¢c. Cash with order, Winston 
Grain Co., Winston Salem, N. C. 


TAS successful dairy farmer will be open for 
engagement December, salary or. shares, 
also interested in poultry. No proposition 
too large. S, O. L., 101 Parker Road, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


old Henry | Clay Pipes the kind that : satis- 
fied your fathers, will satisfy you. Medium 
size 25c per dozen; large size 50c. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winstone 
Salem, N. C, 


Have a Creamery Outfit for Sale—200- 
gallon churn, power butter worker, shafting, 
pulleys, belts, ete., to suit. All in good or- 
der, price $40. W. H. Bryson, 1002 M. St, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Improved Monarch Ca ccess- 
fully cans all foods in either glass or tin by 
satest Cold Pack Methods using either steam 
or hot water process. Write for illustrated 
literature and special club prices. Monarch 
Mfg. Co. 20.5 Dept. BE, Chattanooga, Tenn, 








PRIN TED STATIONERY 


c One hundred envelopes and "100 note heads, 
printed, $1. Herald, Hinesville, Ga. 

Hustrated Farm Printing. Our cuts please. 
Samples. Edwards Printery, Burnsville, 
North Carolina. 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today, 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 











Stock farm, 80 acres, 14% miles south Me- 
bane, plenty water, good for all crops, good 
state cultivation, best of machinery. Price 





reasonable. 


Ss. T. Smith, Mebane, N. C. 


















Saturday, April 21, 1917] (29) 52% 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


_BERKSHIRES THE FIRST SPRING SALE OF THE Kentucky Holsteins etl el = ha 


rious ages; tuber- 


Several Fine, Registered HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN B ° did Gall enbves ot Sarmnees’ —o Splen- 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— OF maevcue aoctapemoihicapecias WILSON & BOWLES, __ Bardstown, Ky 
































d be Le r Will be held at Frederick, Maryland, on May 9th nnnevsahisirero ne 
Ready for of the finest Holsteins ie 
service 85 HEAD (registered) that the 
j Price: country can produce. There will be 
j 30 to $40. 














fresh cows, cows and heifers bred to 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, thirty-Ib. bulls, unbred heifers and 



































Durham, North Carolina. heifer calves. 
mM LARGE BERKSHIRES {|| Ten or twelve highly bred bulls will 
: HIGHWOOD STANDARD 25th—Champion Boar be sold, and one of them = thirty-Ib. 
State Fair son of the famous $50,000 bull. 
GREENWOOD LONGFELLOW—Junior Champion 
; > . F F r Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
won first’ on, sow jand pigs; first. on under six If you want good stock at your own price don’t miss this sale. Frederick is a half that will show thousands of 
months 51d, $20 to $25 pair. ‘Twelve to. thirteen but fifty miles from your National Capitol, so you can combine pleasure with dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull"? 
4 to litter. Three 5 months old Boars, $15 each. " Run no risks. Invest where you know 
W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, Timmonsville, S. C business. pr a ee oa bot 4 registry 
- ti ° ° Airs wd . . _ stands ‘or puri yo ype an 8) 
Allstock over six months tuberculin tested and you can get catalogues from concentrated purpose. mee 
|] Ww. P. MORSELL, S 
o Ps ales Manager FREDERICK, MD. ull 
BERKSHIRES PIGS —— , 9 : Buy a Jersey B 
Registered stock, splendid breeding, 
both sex. Sturdy and will develop into i Introduce the blood that Ptoves out in 


prolific animals. Ready for shipment 
May ist, being two months old. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write me = your 
wants, 










steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Read the ads of Jersey breeders in this 
paper—write them for prices. Send for 
our free book ‘‘Story of the J cee ee a 
plan now to build a herd you’ll be proud of, 


The American Jersey Catt'e Club 


392 West 23rd Street - New York City. 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


W. H. VAUGHN, 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Va. 
= J 


Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


Letter Ta Stone Gate Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va.: 
‘*Please price us a bred gilt, no relation 
to Highwood Rival 124th. He has devel- 
oped nicely, and we are very much pleased 
with him.’ 
Many of the young boars we sell a $5 50 to $100 make 
a weight of 750 pounds as yearling 
H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box. 60, Dundee, N.Y. 


BERKSHIR Mammoth Duke 2nd, sired the 
Grand Champion Boar and 
Champion Sow at North Carolina State Fair, 1916, 
Matchless Lee 8th sired 79 prize winners at big West- 
ern State Fairs, 1916. Pigs for sale sired by these 2 
Great Boars. Write me your wants. 
ROY H 

















Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are 


Unexcel.ed. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















The Mansfield Hall Farm 
Register of Merit Jerseys 











THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would Jike 


































































































































































































Two to six years old. 75 Saddle Stallions, Geid- 


Both sexes, all ages, best ings and Mares. 
ANGUS CATTLE oertins uns reaay tor ser: | BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS $22 22% WRITE US DESCRIBING YOUR WANTS. 


ment females. 





at bargain prices. Four-month pigs, weight 
100 pounds and better. 


free informati i literat the HAMPSHIRE H 
LE ALL. HILLSBORO, N. C. men rmation and literature on the oG 
DUROC-JERSEYS E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
PRAADAP SE ree Hampshire Record Association 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 
POLAND. CHINAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
—POL AND- CHIN A PIGS-_—— ABERDEEN- ANGU “Tam offering a num- 
ber of young [uils, | 
From extra large boars and massive sows. ———— — Cows and Heifer, good | 
All pure-bred and registered. individu als and well ‘orea at moderate prices. HECTOR’'S ELLA Q. B. 196485. 
T. €. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. aie io, registered. baicn. e , Butter 689 ths. 4 ozs. Class AA. Milk 41,931 tbs. 
J. 0. B t . ayette, ssourt. Four choice bull calves, one at { year and 3 
BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS andes (6) Tip nthe for sale at reasonable prices, 
WORLD WONDER, my giant herd boar, weighed 722 HEREFORDS for dairymen. No females to offer at present, 
OEFENDER FRINGE, A GRAND CHAMPION pounds at 17 months old. Spring pigs for oe i ; | egy ge Myrna gy Reg Re ong wis 
: tered and double immune. They cannot be beat for aing orted bulls. 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the ths Piety eaily amatiinity: WANTED “Double Micotiiaia ‘Polled | ped sr 4 = os idee oe Galera 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate | 8. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. Hereford. Bull, H shat, dan AHipe Speaauiine Gani sahic oe ae gy: penae 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly | | ent the most famous in the United States, please 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any - BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS oe Conte eit wedaneae Gere Tal parteatene | write. eabeiebiel een: eet 
uantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us | A limited number of pure-bred Pigs. Sires and dams and lowést price in first letter. a ’ 
q winners at a number of 1916 fairs. Am now booking Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
on time. i orders for May delivery. Pairs no akin, 8 weeks old, Cc. C. BASS, _ ee 
un =] 95 
KIMBALL FARM, " OXFORD, N. C. | pedigroat. $24; single, $12.50,» peneonn, va. | | 1338 Broadway, New Orleans. THE GREENSBORO-ROANOKE 
DUROC-JERSEYS _ TAMWORTHS CATTLE CO., SPRAY, N. C. 
Am now ready to book your orders for spring Pigs. enn HOLSTEINS On June 10, will offer for sale at public auc. 
Individuality and blood lines unexcelled. Mating for TAMWORTH STIG PIGS, (besa GILTS “and “BOARS ener meee | tion aboue’ fifty head young dairy cattle. 
breeding a specialty. Everything registered and ready for service, for sale at Write for catalogue and state what you 
guaranteed. reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good “MOHEGANITES” want 
BROOKSIDE FARM, individuals offered. for sale. — — 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, ° oe _SHOR H 
Thos. H. Rogers, Prop., Clyde, N.C. | p. 5. Lybrook, Mor, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. Pure-bred Holstein-Friesians ee Pere DRT! : ORNS | De anne 
All ages, English, Canadian Headed by Segis Pontiac Alcartra OUR HERD 18 HEADED BY — 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS j . ] @ Champion Bull, Soe. Soust, 
If you want the big type, well developed, 10 weeks TAMWORTHS H m4 fog sig aad Johanna (164755). Carrying 37% Pe” ae 
Pigs, weighing from 40 to 50 pounds, sired by S. C. argest Ex: jon Herd ¢ . per cent of the same blood as the 
King the Col. and a son = Long Wonder, at $15, DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM a ‘ 
registered, send check at one tumbia, South Carolina, = ound cow. Son of the $50,000 
. THE IDEAL. “FARM Co id 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 0.1. C’s Bull (79602) and of the sister to 
eaeheds World’s record cow (121083). 
—Pecan Grove Duroc-Jerseys 0 I Cc’ “and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred We offer Cows and Heifers We insite ota tc Vat can THe 
bout that good young boar you wanted? ae ° a a Herd Specialty. * 
ead a few fall boars’ that are good ones, to - No ins a ek eee ee ae Bred to Him, and Bull BLANTYRE “FARM, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. | 
rice: 9: A 7 5 Vv ‘ ’ . - . . . 
4 ; a lak Fg ee ee oh for prices and circulars, Prices reasonable. Calves Sired by Him. REGISTERED SHORTHORN BULLS 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. C. | xp H ciota, Illinois. MOHEGAN FARM, 
ans : é Good ly R tered Shortt 
. 100d SUpPDPLy egistere onortnorn 
—REGISTERED DUROC PIGS PURE-BRED 0. 1. C. PIGS. oan >. ii « vipa ee Bulls teil ee for service 
Bred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most peedy May 25th, Mage cach, . A. . . . B. . or. de : s . § r 
proli8o strains. Pairs no akin, Satisfaction or money D Bird by" ais “he hehest Good Bulls at reasonable prices. 
ack. € . ca ee including a_ son 0 
‘ leveland, N. C. - oolmaster’’, Grand Champion | 3 3 , 
5. LVEREY 6 a International Stock show Chicago, 1916, oF bd boar, Spot Farm Holsteins $15 to $20 TENN. LIVE STOCK co., 
DUROC JERSEY ee a Oe © | Zanes ronan as Rada Holstein Helfer Calves, $15 to $20 each, ex- Canton, Mississippi. 
z Ship Sold. Booking orders | 9 “paid in lots of 5. 2 carloads high grade 
for Pigs, May delivery. Will be 1,000 pigs short of ABERDEEN-ANGUS | Holstein te tel $85, to $75 each. Ri carload of 
ie 300k your: SICK. This advertisement | ~~~ ~~.nnrnrnnnnrnmrnrnn mn mormon mane i rade yistein Cows, close springers dt 
as |]. Searles Geeta? dian as? || HORSES AND JACKS 
% AER - | # due in arch. gistered eifers ue in 
W. W. SHY. ar Rl The Fine Milking Strain of | | Maren, $150 each. 718 Hee iatarod Heifers, &' to 15 PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 
months old, 0) egister u) 
ESSEX ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 25 to $100. é 
y AAPRAARPP PP PPL LDAP PLP PPP PPL PPP LLP PP F SUNNY HOME FARM J. C. REAGAN, TULLY, WN. Y. ot sae 9p Pages Raper _— ge boll = 
P bre ESSEX, POLAN rom ee Ss 1ot prepare now to raise them 
ure Se DUROC PIGS made their reputation years ago and are adding and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- to it every year : : nae means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 
cra goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money A few fall and winter calves, both sexes, to bo ' TT 
b ba y now for summer delivery. | aa || {|| ——BUILDING——_|| | {| | Cc. L. BENNETT, 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. Cc. R. F. D. No. 2, Cascade, Va. Not alone for the present, but for the future, a . 
ee as | ante ae _* buy. mere animal quaranteade as | Settorenm, Georgia. 
| representec 
. POLAND-CHINAS | I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers se Head vure~ -bred Gows. Holters one Bull 
manner oe FCO PAPAL PALL PLD SALAS alves to take your 8 tions from rite us 45 BIG BONE KEN a 
| Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive WOODLAWN FARM, TUCKY MAM 
: REGISTERED BIG TYPE | guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made Sterlin Illinois MOTH JACKS and 50 Percheron 
| them famous. ag, 4 STALLIONS and MARES. 
POLAND | J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, §linols. Also 200 Head SHETLAND PONIES for Sale. 
| 
| 
| 


hae 
a ™ 


exceytionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, ree- Festinnenty teed | ae See Oem Ad, ‘ come. THE C K FARMS, 
istered in P. 8S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. | able prices. Sticadia bull calves of rich breeding, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va.  KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Sardstown, Ky. 





E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. Box 436DT, Lexington, Ky. 











| vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
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paid wholly 
years, $2; five a, 
missiex, 5@ cents. 


er yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six o—— 650 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
subscriptions, if 
Clubs of 50 er more, without agent’s 


‘ereign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The date te which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 
im advance: two years, $1.50; three 
com- 





gee The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
one eld subseriber and one new subscriber, tf gent sogetiogs,,. = 


yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


year for $1.50. A club of 





as a result of 


This does not meen that we will try 


The conditions of this guarantee are, 


after the transaction complained of; 


“I am w 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL. positively make good the 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 


Hable business heuseg and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we wil! make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 


to us within ene month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our lability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
ing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reHability of all advertising it earries.”’ 


loss sustained by any subscriber 
Progressive 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 


that the claim for loss shall be reported 
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119 W. Hargett St. 
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house fly. 


: ace to health. 
|| against the fly. 


Our Low 





| very low prices. 








No. 8R572 Screen Door, 
Black Screen Cloth, 


2 ft 8 in wide, 6 ft 8 in high, $1.15 
2ft10in * 6ft10in " $1.23 











Order from this advertisersent or write for 
3 ft ee tate z 31 complete catalog of “Phe South’s Mail Order 
House’? and spevial Screen Circular which gives 
rock-bottom prices om screen doors, screen 
wire cloth, adjustable window screenswood 
or metal; window ecreen frames, 
screen door hardware, fly traps, fly Fly Screen Wire Cloth 
swatters, tc. Write today. 12 spaces perinch; black; in rolls 
of 100 running feet or less, 
The Spotiess 26 in wide, bay = roll ae yard 
28 in wide, roll 18¢ yard 
Adjustable Wood Screen Company WO in wide, $5.78 roll 196 yard 
high closed open each set 32 in wide, \s roll 20c yard 
18in 2lin 33in 26e $1.50 47S Shockse Lane 36in wide, $6.95 roll 23e yard 
24in 23in 37in 35¢ et RICHMOND, VIRGINIA $42 in wide, $7.35 roll 26c yard 
28in 23in 37in 39¢ 2.3 “e ¢ n> . 23 
30in 23in 37in 45¢ $2.60 The South’s Mail Order Hause 
& 


SCREEN BARGAINS 


gg heron your home against its worst enemy—the common 

Doctors and health officials agree that the fly is 
4 man’s most dangerous enemy. 
4 losis, typhoid and other virulent diseases wherever he goes. In 
}} your nursery, your dining room and kitchen he is a constant men- 
No wonder everybody is now united in the fight 


Duty to Screen At Once 


| If your order is sent us now we can supply you with Screens at 
We have just received several carloads of 
screen goods and can ship the day your order reaches us. 
prices we think you will find much 
lower than others — quality con- 
sidered. In this advertisement we 
2 ft 6in wide, 6 ft Gin high, $1.08 quote a few prices; 
goods below apdabove these prices. 


He carries the germs of tubercu- 


Prices Make kk A 


Our 


we have other 







































That we will buy your cream 
from October to April, 
want your eggs from March 20th to 
month in the year, 

We are contemplating the bring 
the next sixty days for distribution in t 
write or come to see us. 


We have the largest Coéperative Creamer 


Hiekory, N. C., and we are in no way 


demonstrate to you our capacity and ability fer serving the farmer. 


CATAWBA CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY COMPANY, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


John W. Robinson, Pres. 
ALO ETD I, LAINE 





WANTED—FARMERS TO KNOW 


and pay 
but twelve 
May ist, but we also 


ing of several car 


nls and adjoining country. 


connected 
extend to you @ cordial invitation to vis 

















you the highest market price, not 
months in the year. We not only 
want them every 


here in 
If interested, 


loads of registered cows 


y in the South, and the only Creamery in 
with any other company. We 
sit our plant when in Hickory, and let us 


A. ©. Mitchell, Gen. Mor. 








OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
maake a special club on any papers you may 
wish. « 
One letter, one money order—and it’s ali 
attended to. 


THE PROGEESSIVE FARMER 


The Threshing Problem 
SOLVER =. move vcs: wives oat 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘The ae 
I bave been looking for for 20 years.’ W. F. Mas- 
gey. ‘It will meet every Gemand,” H. A. Morgan, 
Dizestor Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 8&8 free. 
K@GER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











KEROSENE 
GASOLINE 


Pa Before buying thet 
ing of, let ua tell you aa ern Reet he mand eh durable 
and powerful gasoline keresene outfits. Write Oat on 
want an engine to do and we will gladly send full information. 
Also get our prices on sprayers, hydraulic rams, artesian 
wells, water supply outfits, wind ills, saw mills and dis- 
posal systems 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO. 
1310 E, Main St. - - - - Richmond, Va. 




























How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 


to grow legumes and graze them or 
to feed them and return the manure 
to the land, we give below the nitro- 
gen removed by stated crops and the 
nitrogen contained in one ton of le- 
gume hay, probably two-thirds of 
which on an average comes from the 
airs 








__ Crop _ ____ | Nitrogen 
$0 bushels corn PVAiveouanuaces 46.00 Ibs. 
1000 lbs cotton seed........... ---/63,0@ “ 
50 bushels oat grain..... eiewnee 132.00 ‘* 
1¢0@ ite. milk ........ itn wens aaccel 6.6Q * 
100 Ibs butter ....... “. wt ae 
500 Ibs, lint cottonm..... campaue °° 
100 lbs. tobacco leaves.........-.}46.06 “ 
25 bushels wheat graim.........- 130.00 “4 





NITROGEN IN LEGUME HAYS 





{In ft ton|In 1 ton 
{from air 








EMUPOGORE 1s cccccavessecse } 44 Fos. | 29 lbs. 
BOP MOE sanéccqssacciccs: Me OO TS CS 
Cowpea ......- eR t-te “OF SG CO 
CTriNsOn COVEY sccsicicec.] 46 “ Fe & 
AIBSIRG GIOVE 626560600 0:0% 14 “* Lar © 
Red clover ..ccvccccsccs cae < fae & 
Sweet clover (Melilotus) . ‘cas oS | ee OS 
Alfalfa eeetecace tae SS Pas 
Vetch rr Se rchcaE ee « Tae > 
WEIVGl: VORlivceiviorccce.: | 4 * TSO 
POONUE WING) 26 cecgsincsess ie: ae 2 Son 








TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


VIl.—How a Cream | Separator Makes 
Money 

{In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) 
ten other ‘farmers’ experience letters’’ about 
implements and machines that should be 
more generally used in the South.] 

HE best paying piece of machinery 

on my farm is the DeLaval cream 
separator. Without the use of the 
separator, a month’s test from three 
cows showed 1,2371%4 pounds of milk 
and 75 pounds of butter. With the 
use of the separator I made the same 
time test from the same three cows, 
and the result was 1,20334 pounds of 
milk and 8914 pounds of butter, a 
gain of 14% pounds of butter from 
3334 pounds less milk. I expect the 
gain to be even greater when I have 
become more familiar with the work- 
ings of the machine. The cows from 
which this test was made are just 
ordinary cows. 

Although the market price of but- 
ter is only 40c per pound, the 14% 
pounds gained gives me an extra 
profit of $5.80 per month, and in less 
than a year’s time this gain from 
three cows will have more than paid 
for the machine. Money spent for 
a De Laval cream separator is money 
well invested. M. L. POWELL. 

Bennettsville, S. C. 





Jersey Cows and a Separator 


UR first purchase on moving to 

the country four years ago was a 
good grade Jersey cow. After using 
all the milk, cream and butter we 
needed we had over three pounds of 
butter per week to spare, which we 
sold to regular customers for 45 cents 
per pound. In a few months we add- 
ed two more grade Jerseys. Then we 
decided to build up a better herd, and 
in order to do this we bought the 
very best registered bull we could 
possibly afford to buy, which is Say- 
da’s Fairmont Jap, from Meridale 
Farm, New York, and for which we 
paid $250, plus $25 express charges, at 
five months of age. Let me say here 
that so far we have not regretted 
this purchase. We later added two 
registered cows with heifer calves in 
order that we may build up a regis- 
tered herd and gradually dispose of 
the grades. 

In the meantime our best grade 
Jersey died and a year later one of 
the registered cows died also. We 
had to butcher another good cow, 
and the loss of the three has been 
pretty much of a blow to us. 

I use the telephone to get new but- 
ter customers when I need them and 
always offer a prospective customer 
the privilege of trying a pound or 
half pound of butter before engaging 
it regularly. If, for any reason, it is 
unsatisfactory, she may return the 
trial pound and no charge will be 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


made. I may add that I’ve never had 
any returned and in almost every 
case gained a customer. We very 
often have new customers sent us by 
our old ones, too. 

Of course, we use a separator, and 
in summer as soon as the cream rip- 
ens it is placed on ice until time to 
churn. When the butter gathers in 
pieces the size of a pea the milk is 
strained from it, the butter thor- 
oughly washed and salted at the rate 
of one tablespoonful to each pound. 
After working and printing it in 
brick-shaped pounds or half pounds 
(as the customer prefers), it is neatly 
wrapped in a parchment paper which 
has printed on it a Jersey cow with 
the words “Fresh Jersey Butter” and 
my husband’s name and address. It 
is then put in new paper bags with 
the customer’s name written on each 
and put on ice to harden and await 
afternoon delivery. I churn every 
day, winter and summer, and the 
butter is delivered perfectly fresh 
every day. In most cases this is not 
practicable, but we live beside my hus- 
band’s father, and as he runs a dairy, 
I have arranged with his drivers to 
deliver my butter every day just as 
they do his milk. We receive 50 cents 
per pound for buiter and 6 cents per 
quart for buttermilk and have never 
been able to supply the demand. 

Since buying our separator we can 
dispose of our skimmilk most of the 
time at a fair price. We found the 
first time we churned after using our 
separator that we had been losing 
three-quarters of a pound of butter 
every day by skimming our milk,which 
at 45 cents a pound meant about $10 
per month loss! I found, too, that on 
very hot days the milk was apt to 
sour before the cream had finished 
rising, and that by using a separator 
it not only made a better quality of 
butter but more of it. We bought 
our separator on the installment plan 
with a year to pay for it and it more 
than paid for itself in four months 
from the extra butter we made, not 
to mention the skimmilk we sold. 
You can do the same. So let’s all get 
separators, make butter we are proud 
to otfer to the public and demand a 
good price for it. Don’t be afraid to 
ask the top of the market when 
you've got something as good or bet- 
ter to sell than anything on the mar- 
ket. And take our motto for yours: 
“We are going to stick to it and win 
in spite of everything!” 

A READER, 

Kinston, N. C. 





Score Card for Judging Dairy Cows 


Head—8 Points 


ee 

i, SR, UPON ness ean saawe wewee 
2. Jaw, strong, firmly joined...... i 
3. Face, medium length, clean.... 1 

1, Forehead, broad between eyes, 
CARNE Biases Wa Rae ae Mees weed 1 

6. Eyes, large, full, mild and 
BRUD. -ped ce iedsa st kne es sawan 1 

6. Ears, medium size, fine texture, 

secretions oily and abundant, 
WEUOW COlOE pcg tee ccccaeeca’ 2 

ahaa naa lige Points 

IGG, SIGE wakcinsenes eine 1 

8 Neck, long, spare, smoothly 

joined to shoulders, free from 
GE eas a sab 65 alee Vance so 2 
9. Withers, narrow, sharp... 5.6 3 

10. Shoulders, sloping, smooth, bris- 
WE, (EMER * ecg eck 98 wt We 5 4 4a aca 3 

11. Fore Legs, straight, clean. welt 
SOU MmGer DOUY... cosas wae aa eee | 

Bedy—25 Points 

12. Crops, free from fleshiness..... 1 


13. Chest, deep, roomy; floor broad. 6 


14. Back. straight, strong; verte- 
REOG ONOW eser ar seeewes +s awe - 3 
Be UNG PERG als: pd ieee wn ewes sacie-s - 3 
1t. Barrel, deep, long, capacious... 10 
at; Kets, broad, strong... ..666.< nee 2 
Hindquarters—12 Points 
18. Hips, prominent, wide apart... 1 
19. Rump, long, level, not sloping... 4 
20. Pin Bones, wide apart........ 1 
21, Tail, neatly set on, long, taper- 
BND Aes a ictale oa oka RE 6 OOO eo 2 
22. Thighs, spare, not fleshy....... 3 
23. Hind legs, well apart, giving 
ample room for udder......... . 2 


Mammary Development—30 Points 
24 Udder, large, very flexible, at- 
tached high behind, — cx urrying 
well forward; quarters even.... 15 
25. Teats, wide apart, uniformly 
placed, convenient size 5 


26. Milk Veins, large, tortuous, ex- 





tending well forward .......... 4 
ST, We Wel WOMB ss sc cc ceece ee 6 
General Appearance—15 Points 
. Disposition. quiet, gentle...... 2 
Health, thrifty, vigorous....... 3 
Quality, free from coarseness 
throughout; skin soft, pliable; 
secretions abundant; hair fine.. 4 
31. Temperament, inherent tendency 
to dairy performance......... << = 
TOE)  dccveseee se ceccccsicocece 200 


End 





Cond 








’ Saturday, April 21, 1917] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters te * The Young People’s Department”, 


The Progressive Farmer 











How Our Prizes Are Awarded 


poy send me information concerning 
the prize letters which you have in your 
paper.’ 

From the letters contributed each week 
we select five or six that we consider best, 
From these best letters we select one by 2 
giri and one by a boy to be given the $t 
prize, and the other letters published are 
awarded a cloth bound book 

In selecting these letters consideration ig 
given to penmanship, spelling, composition, 
neatness of letter and the novelty of the 
subject discussed. Should we have threes 
excellent letters discussing the same thing 
we would hardly care to use more than one, 
and the one printed would be the one best 
written, neatest, ete. We atrive for variety 
always, and it is seldom a good idea to 
model your letter after one you have seen 
printed on this page. 

The tetters published this week were con- 
tributed for the letter contest on ‘What 
Athletics Has Meant to Gur School."’ Other 
contests will be announced from time to 
time, and ietters are always welcomed on 
army subject which interests you 


HOW OUR TEAM WON THE 
COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a-junior in the Great, ,Bridge High 

School For three successive years I have 
Participated in the county high school fairs 
Which we have annually. This year our ath- 
letic team won the championship and also 
the silver cup. 

The’ first year of my course at Great 
Bridge there were five boys in our team; woe 
scored one point. The second year there 
were two boys in our team and we scored 
ten points. This session there were three 
boys and we won thirty-eight points; and 
out of these thirty-eight points [ won twene- 
ty-five. This gives me the honor of being 
the champion athlete of Norfolk County and 
our team the honor of being the champion 
athletic team in Norfolk County. 

The contest events are: Running broad 
jump; standing broad jump; pole vault; 
sLut put; throwing the discus; 100-gard 
dash; 220-yard dash; 440-yard dash; 50-yard 
dash; running high jump; high 
jump. 

We have six high schools in this county, 
and one of these schools enrolled thirteen 
hundred pupils last year. In our school we 
have one hundred and fifty pupils, and out 
of these there was a small team trained to 
snatch the championship from a far greater 
opponent It took hard practice to do it, but 
we remembered the saying, “if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” That's the 
way we won the championship. 

Fentress, Va,. Rt. 2. J. JAMES DAVIS 


HOW ATHLETICS HAS HELD 
OUR LARGER BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





standing 











FTER quite a struggle, five years ago, we 

succeeded in getting a one-room school 
building located in our community. The first 
year a large number of the iarger boys and 
girls enrolled, but after the first term the 
attendance showed a decrease. 

There were no games played that were in- 
teresting and healthful—occasionally a game 
of “blindman,” or marbles for the smaller 
ones. The terms dragged on in this manner 
for four years, but hurrah! brighter times 
were ahead for boys and girls! 

Last fali the 
was discarded 
uilding. 





littie one-room school house 
for a beautiful six-room brick 
Prof, L. A. Hunnicutt was secured 
as principal, and he cannot be beaten for a 
booster The first day of school he inquired 
of the boys the games they played and re- 
ceived the reply: “Oh, mumble-peg, marbles, 
or just anything then ex- 
Plained to us the need of good games and 
suggested that a basketball should be pur- 


’most.” He 


chased, as we had near the building a large 
tevel field where the goals could be placed. 
A collection was taken among the pupils to 
secure the money needed, and while we were 
waiting for our ball to come, the larger boys 
put up the goals, 

And then the fun began! The school was 
divided into ‘‘Eagies"” and “Owls,”’ to cause 
each pupil to work for his side and create 
more interest in the games. 
elected for each side, 
were some 


A captain was 
and believe me, there 
feathers flying in the heated 
games that followed. 

There were no more idle play times. When 
the weather would not permit basketball, a 
net was stretched across one of the rooms 
in the basement and we played volley ball, 
which seemed almost as interesting as bas- 
ketball, 


Until this term my brother never seemed 
interested in school and was always finding 
some excuse for being absent; but he finish- 
ed this term without missing a day, and 
made more progress in his studies than ever 
before, After being run over and ac- 
cidentally “biffed” on the nose a time or two 
the giris become almost as strong and stur- 
dy in the games as the boys, 

I believe athletics, property directed. 
does more to keep the boys and girls In 
school than anything eise 

BESSIE V. HACKWORTH. 


Leinarts, Tenn., Rt. lb. 


Athletics Advertises the School 


LIVE about six miles out im the country 

from the nearest railway station, and go 
to school at Pikeville. = am in the tenth 
grade 

We have had a good basebail and track 
tearn for the past three years. Three years 
ago we had the best basebali team im tho 
county and the best track team in the east- 
ern part of the state These two teams 
helped to advertise the school, Boys from 
all over the state came to school kere, and 
we got up a good debating team which won 
out to go to Chapel Hill 

We now have about as good a high school 
as there ts in eastern North Carolina, and f 
think athletics heiped our school more than 
anything else, because boys like to go to 
school where there is interest in athletics 

Pikeville, N. C JAMES TAYLOR. 


Athletics Teaches Team Work— 
Cooperation 


WO years ago we had a smal! school—be- 

tween fifty and seventy-five enrolled—and 
people spoke of it as a very dull place Last 
year we purchased a basketball outfit, pick- 
ed up a few boys that would help us make 
ateam, and began to practice, The more we 
played the more we wanted to play soon 
we had a challenge and we gladiy accepted 
We played the game and our opponents won 
We played several other games, the victory 
always going to the other team, but we did 
not become discouraged 








This season we have played more game3 
than last, and haven't lost a game, There 
are lots of boys and girls coming now that 
did not come until we organized our ball 
teams There are now nearly 200 enrolied, 
and prospects of an increase 

Coéperation should be practiced in schooi 
as well as on the farm or anywhere else 
Our people are talking of getting two or 
three other schools to consolidate with us, 
getting several good -teachers, and two or 
three cars with which to take the children 
to school BRUTUS FOWLOR. (Age 16) 

Winfield Ala. 





Athletics Stimulates Interest in 
Class Standing 


WANT to tell you of athietica in our 
schoot. The girls have organized a base- 


ball team and the boys have a splendid foot- 
ball team. Sometimes athletics is allowed 
to go too far in a school and cause harm, 
but our teacher will not allow us to join the 
teams unless we make an average of 85 in 
each study And we have certain times to 
practice and do not miss any recitations 

3oth boys and girls have played several 
games with neighboring schools, and have 
nearly always been winners 
ed us to take new 
study harder. 

We also have a tennis club, and those who 
do not wish to join the other teamg play 
tennis, It is our plan to organize basketball 
teams for both boys and girls also, and [ am 
sure we will enjoy this game very much 

We all say 
school, and 
tried 


This has caus- 


interest in school and 


athletics is the life of our 
advise all schools that have 
never organized athletics to begin at 
once, and they will be surprised at the great 
help it will be to the school and community, 
INEZ REIGHLEY 


Manchester, Tenn., Rt. 5 





Practicing for the County Field 
Day 


average attendance in our 
strongly maintained to 
the end of the term, largely by the manifest 
interest of the larger boys and girls in 
fames and races Pupils once encouraged 
in these outdoor exercises become so infused 
with vigor that they will overcome almost 
any difficulty in order to enter these friendly 
contests. 


HB daily 


school has been 


In order for our school to win the greatest 
number of points of credit at the Field Day 
the teachers have encouraged relay races. 
We went to a district contest last week and 
won every relay race We are now practic- 


ing for County Field Day, and are more in- 
terested than ever before because we are 
working for prizes. This keeps the boys and 
girls in school, because they want to practice 
and be ready for the contest. 

Our basketball team has made fine pro- 
gress this session. It has gotten the older 
people imterested in the games and they 
come out to see them. If anything makes 
the young people feel good it is for their 
parents and friends to see them win a bail 
game. PAUL MORGAN (age 15}. 

Why Not, Miss. 





e 
Athletics Develops Community 
. 
Pride 

HE first year of our high schoo! at Carr- 

ville our recess periods were always dull 
and uninteresting The girls sat around in 
groups and bent over some tiresome crochet 
or embroidery, complaining all the time that 
they had nothing to do As for the boys, 
they found nothing better to do than to 
6hoot rocks from their sling-shots at the 
birds that sang in the 
ed the building 

Three years ago a new principal was elect- 
ed. He endeared himself to the boys and 
girls by presenting to them a good basket- 
ball and equipping a court He taught us 
the principles of the game and then showed 
us how to play to the greatest advantage. 
We frequently had match games and invited 
the people of the community as well as the 
teachers, pupils and patrons of other schools, 
to attend them. This they atways did for 
we had succeeded in developing community 
pride 

Our system of athietics has proved to be 
a2 most effective stimulant in promoting 
punctuality and regular attendance, besides 
making the boys and strong and 
heaithy. [t has aroused community pride, 
given the schoo! a good reputation, and pu- 
pils now drive (and some walk) six or seven 
miles to come to Carrville High School, at- 
though there are other high schools nearer 
them which have the same courses of study. 

ELEANOR WARTHDN. 
East Tallassee, Ala. 


grove which surround- 


girls 





Pollyanna Grows Up 





(Continued from page 20, this issue) 
day when I know she’s coming—they 
couldn’t drag me to see her.” 

“Why, Jim!” 

At the shocked incredulity on John 
Pendleton’s face, the younger man 
fell back in his chair with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“Yes, I know. It sounds nutty, and 
I don’t expect I can make you under- 
stand. But, somehow, I don’t think— 
I ever wanted Pollyanna to grow up. 
She was such a dear, just as she was. 
I like to think of her as I saw her 
last, her earnest, freckled little face, 
her yellow pigtails, her tearful: ‘Oh, 
yes, [’m glad I’m going; but I think I 
shall be a little gladder when I come 
back.’ That’s the last time I saw her. 
You know we were in Egypt that time 
she was here four years ago.’ 

“I know. I see exactly what you 
mean, too. I think I felt the same 
way—till I saw her last winter in 
Rome.’ 

The other turned eagerly. 

“Sure enough, you have seen her! 
Tell me about her.” 

A shrewd twinkle came into John 
Pendleton’s eyes. 


“Oh, but I thought you didn’t want 


to know Pollyanna—grown up.” 

With a grimace the young fellow 
tossed this aside. 

“Is she pretty?” 

“Oh, ye young men!” shrugged John 
Pe ndleton, in mock despair. “Always 
the first question—Is she pretty ?’?’ 

“ Well, is she?” insisted the youth. 

“ll let you judge for yourself. If 
you— On second thought, though, I 
believe [ won’t. You might be too 
disappointed. Pollyanna isn’t pretty, 
so far as regular features, curls, and 
dimples go. In fact, to my certain 
knowledge the great cross in Polly- 
anna’s life thus far is that she is so 
sure she isn’t pretty. Long ago she 
told me that black curls were one 
of the things she was going to have 
when she got to heaven; and last year 
in Rome she said something else. It 
wasn’t much, perhaps, so far as words 
went, but I detected the longing be- 
neath. She said she did wish that 
sometime some one would write a 
novel with a heroine who had straight 
hair and a freckle on her nose; but 
that 
glad girls in 
have them.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Uniinitedt 


Guarantee 


$30,000 Bon d protects you. That’s 
the way I sell my goods. Let me 
tell you the big story. Send ynur 
name and address arid let me 

send you free both m y big 
books. Don’t put it of 

it now. Just addre 


anc. KY il 


Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky 













POSTPAID 


My Copyrighted Book “How to Judge Engines” 
tells how high-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coaloilina WITTE reduces power 
cost 65 percent. Write, 

today and get my “‘How 
— -to-Make-Money’’ 
folder, and latest 
WITTE Engine 
prices. Ed.H. Witt 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
















Make Honey-Money 


Simple —certain—sunshiny. Bees 
keeping is a positively fascinating 
whole or part-time means of making 
money. Our magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, contains information 
that will surprise you. It’s the 40- 
_- -old authority on the honey bee, 
eginners given particular attention, 
Correspondence course of 17 lessons 
in bee culture, including text-book, 
one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
and editor’s personal answers to 
pupils’ questions—all for $5. Ask 
about our special offer to beginners 
—outfit complete for $20. Address 
Beginners’ Dept. 
THE A.1. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Ohio 

























STRONG, Pics TicHT. 
Made of Open Hearth wire 
W heavily galvanized—a strong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re 
}} 6isting fence. Sold direct to the 
“* Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence -16%c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence - 24\c¢ a rod 
fe 48-inch Poultry Fence -29c arod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
end Metal Fence Posts. Our Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
at money-saving prices, Write to~lay. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box84 Muncie, tnd. 


7 H-P. 98 





fag gtd other | sizes from 14 
our choice of 

Hie" aad "Mice or Throttle 
Governor; Make and Break 
Sor Jum Spark (auto) igni- 
tion. No extra charge. I 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
= — Over a million H-P, 
Operate on Kerosene 

or Gasoline, Longest sold direct to the user. Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

1093 King Street, Cttaws, Kansas. 


. RAT CORN 


Kills Rats and Mice 


No Odors 

















Harmless to rAumans 
SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG, GENERAL STORES 
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Extra—— Three - 
Passenger Seats © 
$15 Per Pair 


These Overlands are as keen for the work of you have a comfortable eight passenger car. 
farm hauling as for the constant hard usage F 
is e . It 30°95 ore: > agker: c 
in commercial delivery work. It is a great money maker and time saver on 


any farm. 


The Overland 1200 pound Delivery Wagon is 


built on the reliable time tested 35 horse- At the price $850 it is exceptional value for 
power chassis that made Overland famous it shares proportionately in the economies 
the world over. of our vast production of the most com- 


prehensive line of motor cars ever built by 


It is electrically equipped for lighting and 
ae ae PP oe any one producer. 


starting and has every convenience. 


The body is big and has capacity for larger The smaller cars either panel or express type 
bulk freight as well as 1200 pounds of weight. are exceptional values and equally sturdy 


; and reliable for lighter farm hauling. 
It is a comfortable easy riding car as well and 


may be had with two extra three-passenger See the nearest Willys-Overland dealer at 
removable seats for fifteen dollars additional once and have him show you these wagons 
af desired. With these extra seats and the beautiful new line of passenger cars. 


Descriptive literature on request. Please address Department 972 


Prices are f. 0.6. Toledo and subject to change without notice, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Delivery Wagons 
Og “Made in U.S. A.” 
‘Denvery Weg 
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